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tensive course that combines theory with actual practice, It is divided into ten teaching 
units. The material in each unit is organized as follows: 


(a) There is a discussion of principles supplemented by numerous illustrations and charts. 
(b) Theory questions with each unit test the student's knowledge of theory. 
(c) Practical problems with each unit test the student's ability to apply the principles. 


SCOPE. The three principal systems of cost accounting are developed. These include (a) 
the job cost system, (b) the process cost system, and (c) the standard cost system. 


PRACTICE SET. A practice set is available for supplementary use. It is based on the Uni- 
form Accounting System adopted by the National Association of Electrical Manufacturers 
and involves the use of the job cost system. 
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What Will the Price Level Be When I Retire? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? The daily purchases at the grocery 
store? Books, travel, the other things that make the years of retirement worth while for 
the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone who retired on a fixed income. He 
receives the same number of dollars in his pension check each month, but he has seen 
his purchasing power dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college staff members, now tries to do 
something about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% of their annuity premiums 
to the new College Retirement Equities Fund; the balance of the premium to TIAA. 

The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon common stocks; it will pay more 
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Partners 
| EDWARD G. SCHLAEFER 


THE COLLEGES of America have a 
partner without whom they could not 
exist as we know them. His presence is 
so constant that he is taken for grant- 
ed, and the part he plays is often over- 
looked. This partner is the company of 
great publishers who deliver to us the 
textbooks and_ reference 
books essential to the effec- 
tive operation of our colleges. 

What is the responsibility 
which a publishing firm ac- 
cepts for itself? It is to search 
everywhere for the truth; to 
sift it until only that which is 
significant remains; to inte-'3 
grate those elements which 
are related; and to present 
them attractively in style, illustration, 
form.i, and binding to the ends that 
interest be awakened and teaching and 
learning facilitated. 

Our enthusiasm for our respective 
colleges may blind us to the contribu- 
tions of other agencies in making our 
institutions possible. In the fall of 1946 
when the G.I.s invaded the colleges in 
numbers beyond expectation, we sat at 
a telephone for hours calling for books. 
During those hours, an academic com- 
monplace became a startling reality— 
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without books there can be 
no instruction and no col- 
leges. Interest can be awak- 
ened and learning guided in 
the classrooms, but instruc- 
tion is consummated in the 
study halls and the library. 
,. Our colleges are greatly de- 
: pendent on the magnificent 
work of the publishers. 

Garfield’s desire to be on 
one end of a log with Mark Hopkins 
on the other, in preference to the li- 
brary and other equipment of a college, 
was an inspired tribute to great teach- 
ers, but otherwise a sterile concept. 
The two men on the log would soon 
have themselves groping in circles, 
hopelessly frustrated for lack of infor- 
mation. 

It might be sobering to contemplate 
the predicament of our modern col- 
leges if, by some trick of fate, books 
could no longer be published. Teach- 
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ing would soon degenerate to the slow 


telling of elementary knowledge, while 
students laboriously copied the lec- 
tures. Without books, we should revert 
to the Middle Ages. 

The great publishing firms which 
supply the colleges with books are, in 


a true sense, laboratories and work- 
shops of the colleges. Our problems 
are their problems; our success is their 
success. When the social science editor 
and the author of a new economics 
text confer, they speak not only of the 
selection of content, but also of its or- 
ganization for effective teaching and 
learning. Thousands of artists, photog- 
raphers, printers, and binders and hun- 
dreds of authors across the nation have 
one hope above all others, that the 
creations of their crafts shall merit our 
approval. 

The publisher often suffers losses. 
He operates in a severely competitive 
market where every publication is a 
risk. A single striking event in human 
affairs may make a new book obsolete 
and thereby nullify months of effort 
and thousands of dollars of investment. 
Yet it is a fact that publishers not 
infrequently publish needed books 
which, from the outset, are written off 
as financial losses. ‘Their devotion to 
an ideal of service, their pride in their 
creations, and their high ethical stand- 
ards make them worthy partners. 


What can we do to strengthen this 
partnership? A few suggestions may be 
offered. We need to recognize areas of 
mutual interest and seek better under- 


standing of our respective methods 
and purposes. When the emissary of a 
great publishing house calls, let us ex- 
tend to him the consideration that a 
representative of a proud organization 
deserves. He is not a canvasser; he is a 
liaison officer between two divisions of 


our system for disseminating truth. 

The publisher’s representative may 
feel that he knows much about the in- 
stitutions he visits. Is his information 
accurate? How many of us in the col- 
leges have visited a publisher with the 
purpose of learning the possibilities in 
the creation of books? 

The publisher frequently needs to 
know the reaction of teachers to spe- 
cific books. ‘This information, when re- 
quested, should be given promptly and 
accurately. 

Junior college programs are based 
on the convictions that greatest em- 
phasis should be placed on the cultiva- 
tion of happy and useful personalities; 
that the two critical years following 
high school warrant a concentration of 
educational effort; and that all youth, 
capable of profiting from it, should be 
given the opportunity of education 
through junior college. This philos- 
ophy, ever-changing and evolving, in 
many instances calls for distinctive text 
materials. Junior colleges and publish- 
ers, therefore, should plan for the regu- 
lar and systematic exchange of infor- 
mation. 

We salute the great publishers of 
America who have so markedly facili- 
tated the forward development of our 
colleges. 





Current Problems in the Administration 
of the Junior College 


WILLIAM N. 


ADMINISTRATIVE problems are al- 
ways with us, and for that we should 
be grateful. Without them there would 
be no need for administrators. More- 
over, no problem is ever really solved, 
for each precise adjustment one makes 
today is overturned by the changes of 
tomorrow. Even though there is no 
longer worry about horse sheds for the 
steeds of rural students, the problems 
of parking and traffic very likely cause 
us more headaches than equine trans- 
portation complications did our prede- 
cessors. 

Almost all administrative problems 
are current, at least in the sense that 
some administrator, somewhere, is 
wrestling with each of them. Those we 
choose for special consideration are 
only those we ourselves happen to be 
worrying most about, or those we hear 
or see mentioned frequently. This is 
likely to vary considerably from one 
region to another or between types of 
institutions. I shall bring up a few that 
seem more universal than others, with 
especial reference to the public junior 
colleges. 

At the present time, the thinking of 
many of us 1s conditioned by a num- 
ber of facts that are closely interrelated 
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and of such alarming import that we 
are beginning to sweat, even though 
the hot breath of their approach has 
not yet reached our necks. In other 
words, our chief current admuinistra- 
tive problem is that of getting ready to 
meet bigger ones in the near future. 
The facts I refer to are these: 


1. There is now a wave of children, 
of elementary school age and 
younger, growing a year nearer the 
colleges annually. 

These children are already adding 
to the cost of education, making 
it increasingly difficult to secure 
funds for capital expenditures and 
to maintain the present per capita 
expenditures for operation. 

The trend for larger percentages 
of high school graduates to seek 
further education is continuing in 
most parts of the country. 
Business and industry continue to 
call for better general and techni- 
cal education of young employees. 
Private colleges appear to be plan- 
ning only small expansions, and 
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many state colleges and universi- 
ties are nearing the upper limits of 
efficient operation. 

The age group from which young 
college instructors will come in six 
or eight years is even smaller than 
the age group now supplying too 
few new teachers for elementary 
schools. 


These facts give rise to a number of 
practical questions to be asked in every 
state and every community. Among 
them are: 


1. What will be the character of our 

student bodies, especially with 
reference to their backgrounds and 
abilities and their probable future 
upon leaving junior college? 
What obligations will these stu- 
dents impose upon the junior col- 
leges in regard to guidance, cur- 
riculum, and methods of teaching? 
How can the junior colleges be 
staffed adequately? 
How should junior colleges be 
organized for efficient control and 
operation? 
How can 
iinanced? 


junior colleges be 

For the sake of the record, it may be 
well to document briefly some of the 
facts stated, even though they are well 
known to us. One of the most complete 


studies on the future potential college 


population was published last August 
by the American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers. Among the interesting observa- 
tions and statistics are the following: 
‘During the past six years, there have 
been approximately 1,000,000 more 
births each year than the average dur- 


ing the preceding 10 years. The in- 
creases are, of course, cumulative... . 
In a few years, each grade in the 
schools in the United States will be in- 
creased by approximately 1,000,000 
children. . . . If we are to be ready for 
these increased numbers in higher edu- 
cation, plans must be made now.” The 
total college age group (18 through 
21) in the United States in 1954 is 
given as 7,967,000. In 1960 it will be 
9,273,000; in 1965, 11,670,000; and 
in 1970, 13,610,000. 

In regard to the second point, the 
cost of education, we must note that 
school costs are only one of several de- 
mands upon tax dollars. We must con- 
sider both the distribution of taxes and 
expenditures and the total amount re- 
quired by all units of government. We 
rejoice that federal expenditures ap- 
pear to be turning downward. How- 
ever, the U. S. News and World Re- 
port for February 6, 1953, reports 
that local expenditures increased from 
$10 billion in 1946 to $25 billion in 
1953, and are expected to reach $30 
billion in 1960. Chief items are high- 
ways, hospitals, sewers and water 
mains, and schools. An immediate ex- 
penditure of $10 billion is needed for 
schools for the 6 million children now 
in unsatisfactory buildings and for an- 
other million on part time. And do not 
forget the million children added to the 
school population each year. 


Three weeks ago I visited a small 


Michigan community which lost its 
school building by fire in 1940. For 

















CURRENT PROBLEMS 


many years they held classes in church 
basements, a lodge building, and in 
office rooms over a pool hall. Finally 
they reorganized to form a rural agri- 
cultural district, erected a shop build- 
ing about three years ago and last year 
occupied a modern main building. It 
is not an expensive building, but is 
well designated and deserving of com- 
munity pride. “But,” the superintend- 
ent said, “next year we go back to 
makeshifts. We will be overloaded and 
can do no more building because we 
are bonded to the maximum now.” 


The third point, the increase in the 
percentage of young people attending 
college, is shown by the fact that col- 
lege attendance has increased in the 
past two years in spite of the fact that 
we reach this year the low point in the 
declining period of college age popu- 
lation born in the depression. Further- 
more, this increase is not due only to 
the junior colleges, for figures just re- 
leased by the Office of Education show 
enrollment in all colleges up 4.8 per 
cent over 1952, with freshman enroll- 
ments in these institutions up 6.5 per 
cent. Universities and arts colleges 
showed increases of 3.8 and 6.1 per 
cent, respectively, in total enrollment 
and 2.2 and 8.4 per cent in first-time 
enrollment. For junior colleges the fig- 
ures are 8.7 per cent total and 13.5 per 
cent first-time. Total enrollment of 
men increased 3.3 per cent and of 
women 7.5 per cent. 


There are many evidences of the de- 


sire and need of business and industry 
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for better trained personnel. One is 
subsidies to colleges and universities 
for both special programs and general 
operation. Another is the increasing 
number of companies offering college 
or junior college scholarships to chil- 
dren of employees or to other young 
people of the communities in which 
they operate. Third, we see an increase 
in educational programs for in-service 
training, subsidies to institutions pro- 
viding educational services for em- 
ployees, and direct grants-in-aid to em- 
ployees who qualify for and desire fur- 
ther education. Finally, continued 
technological development requires 
more highly skilled workers, not only 
for design, production, and inspection, 
but for operation, sales, and servicing. 
For example, I heard a television man- 
ufacturer say recently that one of the 
factors limiting color television is the 
shortage of service men. ““The controls 
on the front of the set,”’ he said, “‘will 
be similar to those on black and white 
T.V. But at the rear are no fewer than 
22 controls which must be adjusted by 
trained service men. ““Where can we 
find them?” It would appear that 
much of this sort of training is pecu- 
liarly the responsibility of the junior 
college or technical institute. There 
are other pointers in this direction, 
such as that of the transfer of the R.N. 
nursing education programs wholly or 
in part from hospital schools of nurs- 
ing to junior colleges. I believe there is 
no way of describing the future scope 
of the educational responsibilities of 
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the junior college except to say that it 
is more likely to be greater than less 
than any of us presently conceive. Re- 
gardless of what critics have thought 
of the 1947 Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, so 
far as I know none has challenged the 
basic premise that the American peo- 
ple continue to want for their children 
more opportunity for advanced educa- 
tion. President Eisenhower stated it 
again on October 15, 1953, when he 
said, “‘I firmly believe that more exten- 


sive education than that obtained in 


high schools must be brought to every 
community and every locality in such 
a way that every young person, regard- 
less of his means or his lack of means, 
can go to school for a minimum of two 
additional years.”’ 

The determination of which agen- 
cies will be used to meet these increas- 
ing educational demands is one of to- 
day’s major problems of public policy. 
The private church-related, endowed 
institutions are in a position which 
makes it unlikely they will increase in 
enrollment in equal ratio with the to- 
tal. Many of them are finding it diffi- 
cult to increase their revenue-produc- 
ing endowments, and thus every in- 
crease in enrollment reduces per capita 
revenues from this source. Requests 
for contributions for current expenses 
have increased and industry is helping, 
but this source of revenue is so uncer- 
tain that few institutions appear will- 
ing to base plans for future expansion 
on expectation of its increasing. Final- 


ly, many of these institutions, especially 
the small liberal arts colleges, have con- 
ceptions of their most valuable contri- 
butions to our culture which limit both 
their size and the tuition barriers they 
are willing to place before prospective 
students. A movement for state or na- 
tional scholarships or grants-in-aid 
which individual students might re- 
ceive in any approved college has been 
stimulated by the success of the G.I. 
bili. This may supply a partial solution 
to the problem. 

State colleges and universities will 
certainly continue to grow. In some 
states they may be able to absorb the 
increase, but in others they could do so 
only by expansion to cumbersome size 
by excessive capital expenditures. It 
seems likely that the public will decide 
that much of the expansion should be 
in the junior colleges. 

The last condition mentioned—the 
shortage of teachers—is certainly not 
new, and we need little to remind us 
that it is g°owing more acute. With an 
annual increase of about 1,000,000 
children in elementary schools and 
high schools continuing for eight or 
ten more years, it appears that, even 
with large classes, at least 30,000 must 
be added to the teaching force each 
year for the additional load, disregard- 
ing replacements entirely. College en- 
rollments are beginning to rise, as we 
pointed out earlier, but not rapidly 
enough. It will be necessary in the next 
several years to attract a greater and 
greater percentage of college students 














CURRENT PROBLEMS 


to teaching. At the same time, the col- 
leges must compete for competent staff 
members, with the handicap that the 
rise in student enrollment runs ahead 
of the rise in graduates. 

So much for the conditions. Now 
let us look at the problems they pose to 
junior college administrators. 

Consideration of the probable na- 
ture of our future student body should 
give us some sense of direction. We 
know it will be larger. In the total pop- 
ulation increase, we expect the distri- 
bution of abilities and interests to be 
unchanged. However, as increasing 
percentages seek college, we must ex- 
pect that more will lack some of the 
mental alertness and others some of 
the intellectual adaptability desired 
by many colleges. There will be a 
tendency for more selective four year 
colleges and universities to admit by 
traditional standards, perhaps with 
cutting scores even higher than at pres- 
ent. That will bring to the junior col- 
leges a larger share of the slow learn- 
ers, of those whose abilities are “non- 
academic’ and of indiv.dualists, bril- 
liant or otherwise, who do not conform 
to customary academic patterns. 

I would not imply that the junior 
colleges will cease to receive many stu- 
dents of whom professional and civic 
leaders are made. On the contrary, I 
am sure their numbers will be larger 
than at present. The junior colleges 
have always done an excellent job of 
preparing such students for junior 
standing in four year colleges and uni- 
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versities. There are problems concern- 
ing this type of student, such as main- 
taining a challenging curriculum and 
staff; but I believe the more numerous 
and complex problems of the students 
who are atypical by traditional college 
standards should be given special 
thought in our limited time today. 

Why do these students come to us 
and why does society, represented by 
parents, prospective employers and 
others, including ourselves, encourage 
their coming? Certainly not for us to 
flunk them. Our purpose is to educate, 
not eliminate. But if they are not to 
fail, there must be useful curriculums 
adapted to their needs and interests, 
teaching methods adjusted to their 
abilities, and, above all, a guidance 
program which will help them to the 
right educational pathway; one in 
which they can be successful and 
which will lead them to satisfactory 
vocational and personal adjustment. 

It is easy to give lip service to these 
objectives but, as many of us know, ac- 
tually achieving them is difficult in- 
deed. ‘To succeed, we must give up 
some of the old notions and devices we 
may continue to employ for the trans- 
fer student until the universities tell us 
differently. First is the curriculum or- 
ganization which sets length of study, 
usually a semester, and breadth of cov- 
erage, usually in terms of course de- 
scriptions more hopeful than realistic 
as the measure of progress. It is no so- 
lution to grade a student on how hard 
he tries to fit these forms. That absurd- 
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ity has already brought enough criti- 
cism on public education. The fault is 
with the organization itself. We must 
learn what in our courses is essence 
and what is “enrichment” and recog- 
nize that the student who remains cul- 
turally impoverished despite our efforts 
may still play a useful role in society. 
We must likewise learn that, as it is 
rare for all runners to breast the tape 
in a dead heat, it is equally rare for 
students to master the same intellec- 
tual task simultaneously. We do some- 
thing about this now by adjusting total 
load, but in too many classes we hurry 
students through the course too rapid- 
ly for their comprehension and at the 
end of the semester send them back to 
the beginning to re-experience the 
same bewilderment. By the same to- 
ken, we waste the time and dampen 
the enthusiasm of the rapid learner by 
curbing his bounding intellect and 
holding it back to the pace of the pack. 
Undoubtedly we need to know more 
about differences in learning rates and 
learning processes, but at the moment 
we need even more to find adminis- 


trative techniques to put into more ef- 


fective operation what we already 
know. 

As I see it, we are dealing with a 
problem of conservation of human re- 
sources that could very easily be vital 
to our national future. Especially in 
the case of the slow learner, when we 
urgently need certain skills, we cannot 
safely take the position, “although he 
could master these skills eventually, 


since he has been unable to do so ina 
semester (or two semesters), we must 
eliminate him.” 

Having said this, let me hurry to 
point out that it is also a social loss to 
allow a student to waste his time and 
the college’s facilities in a pursuit for 
which he is entirely unsuited or even 
in one for which he is much less suited 
than for another equally desirable. 
Sometimes students—and their par- 
ents—will learn only the hard way, 
but we cannot shirk the responsibility 
of assisting them to make their choices 
in terms of their own abilities and in- 
terests as well as they can be estab- 
lished, the characteristics of various 
occupations in which they are or 
might well become interested, and the 
nature and difficulty of the education- 
al training required for each. Our test- 
ing techniques, our information serv- 
ices, the size, training and devotion of 
our counseling staffs must be made 
adequate for this task. 

A well-trained, well informed guid- 
ance staff, especially if it also handles 
placement, is central in the develop- 
ment of realist.c curriculums. I wish 
there were more time to discuss what 
are sometimes called “common learn- 
ings.” Both the general education 
movement and the life adjustment 
movement are already exerting great 
influence on our curriculums. I believe 
that these movements, properly under- 
stood and carefully blended with other 
curriculum elements, are absolutely es- 
sential to the job we are trying to do. 

















CURRENT PROBLEMS 


On the other hand, there is danger 
that they may become catch phrases 
to excuse or conceal failures or inade- 
quacies. Much of the content of many 
of our curriculums is and should be 
definitely vocational. Let us not quar- 
rel among ourselves about whether we 
should teach principles or procedures. 
Obviously we must do both, with the 
balance shifting from time to time and 
from curriculum to curriculum. Per- 
haps it must also shift from commu- 
nity to community. I have already in- 
dicated my belief that the training pe- 
riod must vary for individuals. Like- 
wise, it is reasonable to suppose that 
some very adequate curriculums based 
on good previous preparation might 
normally be mastered in a year or se- 
mester. Others, especially those inte- 
grated with job experiences such as 
apprenticeships, might cover as many 
as six years. Our administrative task 
is not to wrestle job preparation of all 
sorts into established time blocks but 
the much more difficult one of making 
our educational program conform to 
our latest and best information .con- 
cerning job requirements and the na- 
ture of our students. This is true even 
though time block boundaries and con- 
ventional credit definitiohs must be 


violated. 

In the past few minutes I am sure 
you have been thinking of the staff 
problem implicit in what has been said. 
There can be no doubt there will be a 
serious shortage of instructors soon. 
This means we must bring in all the 
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good new instructors we can and still 
be prepared to make the most effective 
use possible of many instructors who 
would be rated as marginal. In this 
connection let me mention only three 
of many things worthy of thought and 
discussion. First, in spite of the over- 
whelming demand for elementary 
teachers, a number of teacher training 
institutions are establishing curricu- 
lums for junior college instructors. 
This is important. We should encour- 
age it in every way possible and at the 
same time exert what influence we can 
to make the training realistic and 
practical rather than a warmed-over 
college or secondary teaching program 
with a few theoretical courses on the 
junior college added. 

Second, our success in attracting 
and assimilating these new people will 
depend, more than upon anything else, 
on the strength of our existing facul- 
ties. Most of these have been recruited 
from other levels, and their adaptation 
to junior college teaching has been 
made on the job. Are our in-service 
training programs and devices ade- 
quate? Regardless of what you may 
think of what I have been saying con- 
cerning the job of the junior colleges, 
would many of your instructors agree 
or disagree on the basis of real thought 
and study or merely upon precon- 
ceived and rigid attitudes? Are they 
eager to understand and willing to co- 
operate and, when necessary, experi- 
ment? Probably most of our present 
faculty members are in junior college 
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work because they are really enthu- 
siastic about the challenge it offers. We 
must give them opportunity to keep 
and develop that enthusiasm and to 
communicate it to others. 

Third, I think we should take a care- 
ful look at artificial limitations on 


teacher supply. Certification is de- 
signed to bring in good teachers and 
keep out poor, but occasionally it does 
the opposite. In my own state, and I 
think many others, a junior college in- 
structor must normally meet the aca- 
demic requirements for high school 


teaching, including the usual courses 
in education plus a master’s degree in 
an academic field. Otherwise, he must 
have a combination of training and 
experience rigidly defined for a voca- 
tional certificate. In the latter case, he 
may teach only the trade and related 
courses in his field. These restrictions 
may be contravened by means of a 
special emergency certificate upon af- 
firmation that no certificated instruc- 
tor is available. ‘These certificates re- 
quire annual justification by showing 
of progress toward conventional cer- 
tification. Under these conditions, jun- 
ior colleges may find it impossible to 
secure instructors necessary for some 
courses, may be forced to accept in- 
structors whose teaching record is poor 
but whose certification is in order, or 
may lose good instructors to private or 
state colleges not required to employ 
certificated instructors. As in curricu- 
lums, we should not lower standards 


but should make sure that the stand- 
ards used are applicable to the situa- 
tion. 

I once had a long section on organi- 
zation for control and finance spotted 
near the beginning of this discussion 
because it seemed so logical there. I 
removed it because it was impressed 
upon me that pretty organization 
charts and comparisons of expenses 
and operating economy will never be 
adequate to persuade the public to 
give us the financial support needed. 
We can obtain that support only by 
convincing ourselves, our students, em- 
ployers of our graduates, and our com- 
munities as a whole that the job we are 
doing is worthwhile and that we are 
doing it well within whatever finan- 
cial or other limitations may exist at 
the moment. 

Sometimes I become a bit discour- 
aged when I contemplate the job fac- 
ing us and the hindrances of disinter- 
est, misunderstanding or even antag- 
onism we must overcome. On the other 
hand, the degree to which we have al- 
ready met and subdued these obstacles 
and the success we have achieved up 
to this time is the greatest assurance 
any educational institution could pos- 
sibly have that our course 1s right and 
that, if we continue to recognize our 
responsibilities and meet them as they 
should be met, we shall receive from 
our communities and the nation the 


“well done’’ we have earned. 











Report of the AAJC Section Meeting at the 1954 
Annual Meeting of the American College 


Public Relations Association 
ALFRED T. HILL 


‘‘TELLING the Junior College Story 
on the National Level” was the theme 
of the Junior College Seminar at the 
annual meeting of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association held 
in New York last June. Alfred T. Hill, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Public Relations, served as chairman 
of the panel, which consisted of the 
following three speakers: 


Fred M. Hechinger, Education Editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune— 
“What the Newspapers Want” 

Corbin Gwaltney, Editor, Johns Hop- 
kins Alumni Magazine—‘‘Layout, Style 
and Content in Alumni Bulletins ” 

James F. Clarke, Director of Aca- 
demic Publications and Publicity, Uni- 
versity of Dayton—‘“A Practical Ap- 
proach to Public Relations for Junior 
Colleges” 

In explaining the point of view of 
the metropolitan press toward junior 
college news stories, Mr. Hechinger 
emphasized the fact that good news 
stories spring from good teaching, out- 
standing special events, and important 
college projects. He pointed out that 
the news which a national paper want- 
ed differed from ordinary publicity in 
that it was not concerned with personal 
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notes about members of the student 
body, stories about events which have 
already taken place—unless of unusual] 
or long-range significance—or photo- 
graphs of local interest. He listed the 
following six points of interest around 
which to build stories of national ap- 


peal: 


1. Important curriculum develop- 
ments 

2. A new experiment—not neces- 
Sarliy unique 

3. A problem which a college is 
facing and its method of approach 

4. The success story of a problem 
which has been solved 

9. Stories by or about outstanding 
faculty members 

6. Good photographs requiring only 
a caption to tell an important education- 
al story 


Mr. Gwaltney, speaking from his 
unusually successful experience in edit- 
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ing alumni bulletins, stressed the im- 
portance of honesty and simplicity in 
design as well as in content. ‘“‘Never let 
your design suppress the message 
which you are attempting to convey, 
and be sure that you have a simple, di- 
rect message to express,” was his ad- 
vice. Mr. Gwaltney pointed out that 
there had been a shift in recent years 
in the aim of an alumni bulletin from 
a purpose of maintaining class spirit 
toward a goal of explaining the needs 
of the institution and interpreting its 
contributions to its own constituency. 
He felt that many publications failed 
because of their “unattractive pack- 
aging and their over-emphasis on triv- 
ial material.” 

In concluding the discussion of the 
panel, Mr. Clarke stated that many 
public relations programs failed be- 
cause of their short-range, opportu- 
nistic approach. He lamented the tend- 
ency to leap from crisis to crisis and 
advocated instead a long-range pro- 
gram planned carefully in terms of the 
college s needs and objectives. “Decide 
where your college is going,” he ad- 
monished. “Look to your three needs 
—freshmen, funds, and friends. An- 
alyse the relative importance of each 
and plan accordingly.” 





The junior college seminar was well 
attended, and the question period fol- 
lowing the panel discussion touched 
on many details of telling the junior 
college story on the national level. 

A special word of thanks is due to 
Mr. Marvin W. Topping, Executive 
Secretary of the ACPRA, for his help- 
fulness and cordiality in arranging for 
this junior college section in the meet- 
ing of the American College Public 
Relations Association. 


Note: This meeting was arranged as one 
of the services sponsored by the Sub- 
Committee on Public Relations of the 
AAJC, the membership of which is as 


follows: 


Oscar Edinger, Mount San Antonio Col- 
lege, Pomona, California 

Frederick B. Odell, Centenary Junior 
College, Hachettstown, New Jersey 

William S. Gould, Graceland College, 
Lamon, Iowa 

Donald C. Pearce, Virginia Intermont 
College, Bristol, Virginia 

Ward G. Henderson, Everett Junior Col- 
lege, Everett, Washington 

julio L. Bortolazzo, Stockton College, 
Stockton, California 


Alfred T. Hill, Chairman, Pine Manor 
Junior College, 
chusetts 


Wellesley, Massa- 











Two Minutes Are Not Enough! 


GILES T. BROWN 


WHO Is Syngman Rhee? Who succeed- 
ed Stalin? What party is now in power 
in Britain? A survey, conducted by the 
International Press Institute and pub- 
lished last year as The Flow of the 
News, reported that more than 56 per 
cent of the Americans polled could 
not identify Syngman Rhee, 40 per 
cent did not know Malenkov, and only 
27 per cent knew which party was in 
control of Britain. Although these per- 
centages might not hold for the nation 
as a whole, they are indicative of what 
could be termed the “international il- 
literacy’ of America. Ignorance may 
be bliss, but blissfulness is hardly a de- 
sired quality in the jet age. 

The survey also reported that the 
people who devote about 18 minutes 
per day to reading a newspaper spend 
only about two of those minutes on 
foreign affairs. Studies would probably 
show that similar situations exist in 
regard to radio and television. With 
taxes at near record levels and esti- 
mates indicating that close to 70 per 
cent of the national budget is world- 
related, it is incredible that Americans 
take world affairs so lightly and dem- 
onstrate such generous portions of in- 
ternational illiteracy. In the same re- 


port, editors of almost 200 dailies in 
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the country admitted that they print, 
on the average, only a little more than 
four columns of foreign news per day; 
yet they receive from the various news 
services 25 times that amount. The 96 
per cent of the news concerning global 
conditions which is received but not 
printed finds its way into the prover- 
bial circular file. 

In searching for an explanation, the 
International Press Institute noted that 
reader interest is low due to the re- 
moteness of foreign affairs from the 
reader and his community. Yet the tax 
collector, the draft, and the H-bomb 
are around the corner from any Main 
Street in the U.S.A. It has been esti- 
mated that if the cost of the foreign 
aid programs alone over the past 13 
years were paid in one fiscal year, 
Americans would have to work one day 
out of three during the 12 month peri- 








od to match the amount. During 1954, 
expenditures for national security are 
estimated to be almost $300 for every 
man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try. How can foreign affairs seem re- 
mote to Mr. Average American! 


Newspaper editors agree that one 
key to arousing interest in a news story 
is proximity in a geographical sense. 
Here is a clue and a challenge to the 
adult education movement. The ob- 
vious proximity of world affairs in such 
realms as taxes, career planning, and 
future happiness must be underlined 
and demonstrated to be as powerful as 
the geographical nearness of a particu- 
lar murder story. 


One method in reaching this goal of 
stimulating interest in world trends is 
through the adult education program 
of a college or school district which 
provides a weekly series of evening dis- 
cussions on international affairs for the 
community. An example of what is be- 
ing done in one district might prove 
helpful. 

For the last four years, Orange 
Coast College in California has spon- 
sored such an activity with increasing 
success. When the project was first 
planned, only a handful of people en- 
rolled, despite extensive newspaper 
publicity. Citizens of the district were 
confirming in advance the later find- 
ings of the International Press Insti- 
tute. Global conditions held little in- 
terest for them beyond the two min- 
utes of newspaper reading. The first 
three or four meetings were almost 
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tutorial in nature with barely a score 
in attendance. ‘Through trial and er- 
ror, there finally emerged a pattern 
which was successful in retaining old 
friends, and reaching new ones. Aver- 
age attendance rose from about 18 the 
first term to a current level of 45. As 


many as 68 people have attended in 


one night. 

Yet more important than numbers 
is the type of personnel attracted. Doc- 
tors, military officers from nearby 
camps, elementary and _ secondary 
school teachers, Girl Scout leaders, 
business men, and other professional 
people make up a substantial portion 
of the class. Many of these attend be- 
cause they have found that their par- 
ticular responsibilities in this complex 
civilization limit their reading and 
study to the narrow fields of their spe- 
cialties. The class has provided a stim- 
ulating experience by widening their 
horizons. 

With the present boom in travel, it 
is interesting to note that one member 
has been using the class to develop an 
appreciation of foreign cultures in her 
work as a tour leader for a local travel 
agency. Uhose who have traveled, par- 
ticularly in Europe, would agree that a 
need exists to educate potential Ameri- 
can tourists to what might be termed 
the etiquette of traveling. Much 
international good will has been lost 
through the thoughtless action of well- 
meaning but faux pas-generating tour- 
ists. Several members have used the 
class as a preparation for their trips 














TWO MINUTES ARE 


abroad. One was encouraged to enter 
a contest which gave as a prize a trip 
to Europe, and he won. The total num- 
ber of people enrolled during the last 
four years has been over 650. Since 
many have re-enrolled, the number of 
different people reached is probably 
around 400. 


The adult program of the college 
operates on the quarter system. Usual- 
ly the two-hour class period is divided 
into two parts. One deals with a survey 
of current happenings, while the other 
is devoted to a more formal presenta- 
tion of the background of some move- 
ment, tension point, or area. In review- 
ing the happenings of the week, in- 
formality is the keynote. Citizens of 
the community, attending such a class, 
are usually not concerned with grades 
or units of college credit. Their interest 
must be aroused and kept by meaning- 
ful information. About 12 or 15 items 
of significance are selected and dis- 
cussed. Contributions and evaluations 
from the class are encouraged. 


In learning about the leaders of va- 
rious countries, a PicQuiz has proved 
quite effective. Large pictures, colored 
if possible—the cover pictures of week- 
ly news magazines serve admirably— 
are mounted on cardboard and are 
held up or passed around for identifi- 
cation. Such leaders as Adenauer of 
West Germany, Nehru of India, Mo- 
hammed Ali of Pakistan, Bidault of 
France, and Magsaysay of the Philip- 
pines become real personalities when 
identified in this manner. ‘The PicQuiz 
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takes but a brief time and provides a 
refreshing interlude in the evening pro- 
gram. 

Film strips have been used with 
some success. The most effective have 
been some taken from the series issued 
by the New York Times and Life mag- 
azine. Diplomatic information offices 
of the various countries usually have 
films which are both attractive and 
useful. The one produced by the Turk- 
ish Information Center and a British 
release on the locust problem in Africa 
and the Near East are examples. 
Colored slides of travel done by class 
members and the instructor have 
proved stimulating. ‘The use of films, 
however, can be overdone. In an age 
of TV and 3D movies, it is difficult to 
hold a community group with medi- 
ocre material. The “give and take” of 
open discussion, which is neither feasi- 
ble nor available in the realm of public 
entertainment, still remains one of the 
best assets of education. For this rea- 
son, movies have rarely been shown. 

At the request of several class mem- 
bers, map work was introduced and 
was immediately successful. ‘The iden- 
tification of countries, rivers, and cities 
provided a challenge to the members’ 
geographical knowledge or lack there- 
of. Initially the instructor felt that this 
type of activity might be considered 
too elementary, but fortunately the 
reverse was found to be true. Ditto- 
graphed maps, in several colors, which 
emphasize a particular trend (e.g. 


countries belonging to the Council of 
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Europe) have become a regular fea- 
ture of the class. These are passed out 
and provide space for notes on the in- 
struction. Some members have re- 
quested extra copies for their club or 
church groups. Once a ditto-carbon is 
developed, it is easy and inexpensive 
to duplicate a hundred or more. Con- 
sequently, the college has normally 
granted such requests as a community 
service. Polar projection maps, where 
feasible, have been employed to de- 
velop the concept of distance and con- 
tinental relationships in the air age. 
As a result of various trips by the 
instructor, letters from citizens of other 
countries are received and have been 
read to the class. ‘These letters repre- 
sent an additional channel of informa- 
tion which supplements and enriches 
the material available through the 
usual diplomatic and journalistic ave- 
nues. In this interchange of letters, citi- 
zens of Europe, Africa, and the Near 
East have been requested to comment 
on world problems from their view- 
point. In return, they have asked for 
the 
American side. This activity could al- 


and received information from 
most be termed a modern “committee 
of corresp#ndence.” The value of indi- 
viduals’ or groups’ sharing their views 
on the non-governmental, non-com- 
mercial plane is great. 

Outside speakers have been used 
sparingly, and the traditional approach 
has been modified. As in the case of 
films, the problem appears to be that 
in the present sociological climate, most 


people have ample opportunity to hear 
outstanding speakers via radio or tele- 
vision. It has therefore been found 
fruitful to interview a guest speaker 
rather than to have him give a formal 
lecture or presentation. Leading ques- 
tions are asked by the instructor, and 
the answers soon result in an open 
forum which is really “‘open.’’ Com- 
ments are made and questions raised 
when the interest is immediate and 
keen. Successful interviews of this sort 
have been held with such people as 
an exchange teacher from the Nether- 
lands, a Pakistani visiting the area, 
foreign students attending the college, 
and service men who have returned 
from various parts of the world. All 
of these volunteered their services. 
Through their travel or study many 
citizens have much to offer in the realm 
of world understanding; and although 
they might shrink from the ordeal of 
presenting a formal lecture, they ordi- 
narily are willing to share informally 
their experiences and opinions with 
others. Almost without exception, 
people interviewed in this way have 
volunteered to return. 


Based on the assumption that world 
understanding is something more than 
an attempt to «eep abreast of chang- 
ing trends, the second portion of the 
evening class period is devoted to back- 
ground material. The opportunity to 
go deeper should not be ignored. ‘Top- 
ics are normally arranged in a series to 
insure some continuity. One series was 
on the countries of Southeast Asia. 
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Through lectures, charts, film strips, 
maps, and blackboard demonstrations, 
the history and cultures of such areas 
as Thailand, Malaya, Indo-China, and 
Burma were presented. Another series 
concerned the theories or patterns of 
history. It was encouraging to observe 
the interest many adults had in the 
Great Man Theory of Thomas Car- 
lyle, ‘Toynbee’s challenge and response, 
the morphological thesis of Oswald 
Spengler, and the theory of progress. 
Analysis of the current tension points 
in the cold war provided another group 
of topics. Included were the future of 
Germany and Austria, the European 
Defense Community, Formosa, the 
Saar, and the problem of world trade. 
A follow-up of the study on the Great 
Man theory was the series on personali- 
ties who have tended to alter world 
events. The ten people selected ranged 
chronologically from Alexander the 
Great and Julius Caesar to Gandhi 
and Kemal Ataturk. 


At times, it might have appeared 
that the background topic had little to 
do with world affairs. For example, 
one evening was devoted to the study 
of price supports for wheat, another 
to the tariff on tuna, which is a local 
industry, and a third to the Bricker 
amendment. These topics on the sur- 
face may seem national in nature, yet 
each has ramifications in international 
affairs. How America solves her farm 
surplus problem and how that solution 
affects the world price structure are 
critical points. The tariff and its by- 


products are full of opportunities and 
pitfalls for our country, her friends, 
and the world. And of course the fam- 
ous “which” clause of the Bricker 
amendment has profound implications 
in the realm of diplomacy. ‘Too often 
classes in world affairs tend to divorce 
domestic policies from their foreign 
counterparts. The twentieth century 
world is too small for this approach. 
More citizens might be willing to read 
and to take an active part in world af- 
fairs if their closeness and immediacy 
were made evident. 

Reaction of the class members has 
been encouraging. Some have attended 
for years. Others attend for a time. Un- 
solicited comments include one from 
a new member who said, “Please ad- 
vertise these meetings more. [ did not 
know about them before, and look 
what I missed.”” When asked for writ- 
ten suggestions, an ot her succinctly 
wrote, “Darn near perfect.’ Several 
have requested that the class be three 
hours long instead of two. A good deal 
of esprit de corps has developed. New 
friends are made as Americans in all 
walks of life sit, listen, and talk to- 
gether about their country and its 
world. A recent poll showed that 56 
per cent had first learned of the class 
through a friend, 30 per cent from 
college bulletins, and only 12 per cent 
through newspaper publicity. ‘The two 
minutes many Americans allow them- 
selves for reading about world affairs 
apparently do not provide time to 
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learn of the existence of such a group 
through news releases. 

At the close of each term, the mem- 
bers ordinarily arrange an informal 
social of coffee, cake, and cookies. Os- 
tensibly in honor of the teacher, the 
affairs serve more as a vehicle for self- 
recognition that progress has been 
made in accumulating knowledge of 
world affairs. A final examination is 
given; and although the number of 
auditors compared to credit-earners is 
about ten to one, all are urged to take 
the test, and most actually do. 

From this experience, several sug- 
gestions arise. In starting such a group, 
leaders should not be too easily dis- 
couraged if the initial response is small. 
Unlike many night classes operated by 
the college, attendance at the world 
affairs course started low and grew 
slowly. Classes in upholstery, lamp- 
shade making, ceramics, and the like 
have effective pulling power so that 
attendance at the first meetings is 
large, and demand seems high. But the 
turnover may be great. Once the lamp- 
shade is made, the chair upholstered, 
or the piece of pottery fired, the stu- 
dent may want to turn to something 
else. World affairs can and should be 
a continuous hobby which grows with 
age. A small beginning can pay large 
dividends eventually. 

The teacher selected for the course 
should not only have an adequate aca- 
demic background but should, if at all 
possible, have done some foreign travel. 
The various foundations, which ad- 


minister hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars each year to improve instruction, 
might well investigate the need and 
opportunity for establishing some sort 
of a program which would enable alert 
Social Science teachers to experience 
other cultures rather than merely to 
read about them. Opportunities to es- 
tablish personal contacts for future let- 
ter-writing with students, teachers, and 
others can thus be made. Travel also 
provides insights which are obtained 
in no other way. If a person learns by 
doing, the realm of world affairs should 
be no exception. 

The community also will react more 
favorably to a class which is led by a 
person who has at least trod some of 
the streets of the world capitals. Even 
more important is the fact that the 
teacher who assumes such leadership 
will be much more effective and con- 
structive because of his travel. The goal 
of reducing the international illiteracy 
of America is a worthy one, and foun- 
dations with sufficient finances can do 
inestimable good by sponsoring “‘trav- 
elships.”’ Here is an area which is open 
for those who have the vision. 

A further suggestion is that the tech- 
nique of anticipation should be em- 
ployed to create interest. In the realm 
of sports, a big build-up is used to draw 
the crowd to an athletic event. Con- 
sider the scores of publicity items 
which precede the opening of the big 
league baseball season. Predictions of 
the pennant winners and possibilities 
of “sleeper” teams vie for attention and 
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whet the appetite. Accounts of spring 
training, pictures of stars and potential 
stars crowd the sport pages. By the time 
the season opens, anticipation is high. 
In a similar manner, interest in world 
politics can be aroused and kept. Com- 
ing elections in key countries, progress 
in treaty ratification, and the alterna- 
tives to current trends are interest- 
gatherers. What leader will replace 
Churchill when he retires? Who will 
win the elections in France? Can Mag- 
Saysay succeed in his ambitious reform 
program? What will happen in Indo- 
China? Adults can be encouraged to 
watch world events unfold as one 
might watch the plot of a play. 


A final suggestion is to underline 
what has been said previously about 
the need for informality in presenta- 
tion. Probably nothing will kill a group 
of this nature more quickly than a 
formal presentation during which the 
members merely sit in uncomfortable 
and sterile silence. To take an active 
part in world affairs, Americans must 
participate, and that participation 
must begin on the local level in groups 
similar to this. Outcomes are many and 
varied when informality reigns. A sug- 
gestion that letters be sent to Con- 
gressional representatives was made by 
one member as a result of an informal 
discussion on a particular problem. A 
later check by the instructor revealed 
that some letters had actually been 
sent. Another time, one member sug- 
gested and carried out a project which 
involved sending clothing and books to 





a particular section of the world as a 
result of one of the letters read to the 
class. About 12 people eventually took 
part in this project. These are fruits 
of friendship and informality. 

An adult class usually knows how 
far informality should go. An oppor- 
tunity was offered to provide coffee at 
cost during the intermission. ‘The sug- 
gestion was received coolly and voted 
down. One comment, which reflected 
the majority view, was that such an 
activity would take too much time 
from the class. An institution can be 
proud when its program is thus re- 
ceived by a community group of 
adults. 

It is difficult to measure growth of 
international understanding, and no 
claim is made that world conflicts are 
nearer solution merely because a class 
has been successfully maintained and 
knowledge imparted. But student in- 
terest is high. It is refreshing to a 
teacher to find a class which does not 
want to take a holiday. Twice the 
weekly class session has been moved 
to another night in order that a na- 
tional holiday would not interfere with 
the program. Such action was entirely 
student-inspired, since the teacher 
might well have had mixed emotions. 
Yet why should learning take a holi- 
day, particularly in the field of world 
affairs where there is no holiday? 

During 1953, the daily circulation of 
American newspapers reached an all 
time high of over 54 million. But ap- 
proximately 96 per cent of the poten- 
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tial news of the world never reaches 
the presses of those papers, and many 
Americans spend only two minutes a 
day reading what foreign news is of- 
fered. If similar surveys were made in 
the media of radio and television, the 
results would probably correlate close- 
ly with these findings. Illiteracies of 
various types have been reduced spec- 
tacularly in America. Why not tackle 


the international illiteracy of the mid- 
century American? Adult education 
has an opportunity and a challenge in 
this field. If its progress could be but 
a small portion of that achieved by the 
scientist in the thermo-nuclear labora- 
tory, it would be worth the effort. 
People create wars, people fight wars, 
and only people can prevent wars. 
Two minutes are not enough! 








Current Methods of Handling Public Relations 
in Junior Colleges for Women 
FRANCES R. BROWN 


AUTHORITIES IN the relatively new and 
rapidly expanding field of educational 
public relations seem generally agreed 
on two points: one, that the scope of 
public relations is broad, covering 
almost every single phase of the insti- 
tution’s life and not relating only to 
publicity; and two, that more long- 
range planning and high expenditures 
are current imperatives in public re- 
lations for most educational insti- 
tutions. 

Although well-planned and ade- 
quately financed programs of public 
relations have been developed in many 
four-year colleges and universities dur- 
ing the past 10 to 25 years, the junior 
college has been conspicuously lacking 
in any concerted attention to this area. 

In 1951 James F. Clarke published 
the results of a survey by questionnaire 
of 444 American Association of Junior 
College member institutions, made 
after he had discovered that the 1948 
edition of American Junior Colleges 
listed not a single public relations 
official among junior college admini- 
strative officers. His survey, with a little 
better than cent response. 
showed 35 had membership in the 
American College Public Relations 


30 Per 
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Academic Dean of Pine Manor Junior 
College, FRANCES R. BROWN has had 
20 years of teaching and administrative 
experience in the junior college field. She 
was Executive Director of the Y.W.C.A., 
Central Branch, in Baltimore, Maryland, be- 
fore coming to Pine Manor. 





Association; 31 had public relations 
directors; an additional 20 had officials 
with similar titles; 68 more used some 
type of public relations officer however 
titled." On the basis of the total re- 
sponse he concluded that “two out of 
three junicr colleges do not have any 
concerted effort in public relations. 
. . . Junior and community colleges 
must learn the same lesson that the 
senior colleges have learned from busi- 
ness and industry; public relations is 
not an emergency business and you do 
not reap immediate results. You must 
spend time, thought, man-hours of 
labor, and some money to achieve the 
ends you seek.””” 

The current survey was undertaker 
to find out where the junior colleges for 
women stand in the field of public re- 





1 James F. Clarke, “Junior College Public 
Kelations: A Survey,” School and Society, 
Vol. 74, August 18, 1951. p. 105. 


2 Ibid., p. 107. 
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Jations. From the 1953 Junior College 
Directory, 4/ 
women only were selected. These 47 
were located in 20 different states and 
in the District of Columbia. ‘They in- 
cluded 29 non-profit institutions, 14 
church affiliated, and 4 proprietary. 
requested was 


junior colleges for 


The information 
grouped around the headings of ad- 
ministrative set-up; use of specific pub- 
licity media; alumnae relationships; 
student recruitment procedures; and 
the financing of, attitude toward, and 
future plans for the public relations 
program. 

Of the 47 institutions to whom the 
questionnaire was sent, responses were 
received from 27 which represented 14 
different states and the Dioistrict of 
Columbia; 18 were non-profit, 6 
church afhliated, and 3 proprietary. 
Not all questions were answered, but 
of those which replied, the oldest was 
founded in 1803, becoming a junior 
college in 1902, and the youngest was 
founded in 1942. The largest had a 
1952-53 enrollment of 1,778 students, 
while the smallest had 38 with an 
additional 110 adults taking one or 
two afternoon and evening courses. 
Total 1952-53 enrollment was 7,851; 
total faculty, 859; total administrative 
officials, 153 for 24 of the 27 junior 
colleges; with 3 not giving this infor- 
mation. 

The questionnaire showed an in- 


teresting variation in oe fficlalS nandlng 
public relations in the 27 institutions. 


The evidence shows clearly a con- 
siderable change from 1948 when no 
junior college listed a public relations 
official to 1953 when only 1 in 27 
junior colleges for women admits no 
public relations program; 7 list public 
relations directors as solely responsible ; 
14 different combinations show cur- 
rent variety in handling the assign- 
ments. 

The second type of information re- 
quested was on use of specific publicity 
media. The following list tabulates the 
answers on the 2/7 questionnaires 
received : 

Newspaper: 
Advertising 
Spot News Items 
Feature Stories 
Society Items 

Magazine: 
Advertising 


Feature Stories or Articles 


Radio: 
Occasional Programs 
Regular Programs 
Spot Announcements 


Television: 
Occasional Programs 
Regular Programs 
Spot Announcements 


Other: 
Bulletins, monthly page in PEO 
magazine, personal calls on guid- 
ance counselors, direct mail, ac- 
count in charge of Marguerite 
Tuttle, Inc. 


No specific media weed 2 
In reply to the question on how 


often the specific media were used, 











CURRENT METHODS 


the answers varied from “fre- 

quently” or “continuously” to “‘oc- 

casionally,” with 9 not responding 
to this part. 

Each institution responding to the 
questionnaire was asked to send copies 
of its catalogue, viewbook, and other 
promotional literature. Since such ma- 
terial is actually a form of publicity, 
the variation in types received is noted 


here. 


Catalogues 17 
Viewbooks 15 
Alumnae bulletins 2 
Post cards l 
Introductory folders 12 
Folders on fees 2 
Folders on specific courses 5 


The third type of information re- 
quested concerned alumnae relation- 
ships and hinged on the question of an 
organized alumnae association. With 
only one not replying to this question, 
26 stated that they had organized 
associations. Full-time alumnae secre- 
taries were listed by 10 institutions; 
part-time by 14; volunteer assistants 
by 2, one of whom was in addition to 
a full-time secretary; one reported no 
secretary. Of the 24 full- and part-time 
secretaries, 19 were paid by the college 
3 by the college and the 
alumnae; 2 by the alumnae alone. 

Of the chief work done by the 
the 


alumnae secretary, 24 checked to in- 


alone: 


alumnae organization and/or 
form alumnae; 10 to recruit new stu- 
dents; 13 to raise money. Under other 
work done was listed: general pub- 


licity, coordination of alumnae activi- 
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ties, and coordination of college public 
relations and alumnae activities. 

Publications sent to alumnae were 
of the following types: alumnae mag- 
azine or bulletin, college bulletin, 
president’s report, and newspaper. ‘The 
number of these sent during the year 
varied from 1 to 12. 

In the financial support of the insti- 
tution by the alumnae, 11 listed yearly 
fund, 10 occasional gifts, and 6 
scholarships. —The amount of such 
financial support, based on 1951-52 
figures varied. ! 

The fourth type of information 
sought by the questionnaire concerned 
student recruitment procedures. The 
topics included literature sent in re- 
sponse to inquiries, recruiting visits 
made to high schools, use of an “‘open 
house” for high school students, use of 
parents on a planned basis, and other 
methods or fields tried in recruitment. 

Answers to the literature that is sent 
in response to inquiries line up as fol- 
lows: Catalogues were most popular, 
with 24 colleges sending them. Next 
were viewbooks, and in varying de- 
grees from 8 to 1 were information 
pamphlets, departmental bulletin, per- 
sonal letter, school paper, question and 
answer folder, preview booklet. ‘Those 
handling these inquiries vary in the fol- 
lowing manner: secretary of admis- 
sions, 16; president, 4; public relations 
director, 2; assistant to president, 1; 
business office, 1. 

‘The number of follow-ups used after 
the original inquiry was answered 
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shows a good bit of variation from no 
visits to as many as possible. Eight gave 
no answer. 

There was no answer from 3 of the 
27 institutions on recruiting visits 
made to public and private high 
schools; 19 answered yes; 5 said no. Of 
the 24 replying to this question the fol- 
lowing different officials actually made 
the recruiting visits: Secretary of ad- 
missions, 12; field agent, 5; registrar, 
2: dean, 1; counselor, 1; president, 
assistant, business manager (all in one 
junior college), 1; staff and faculty, 
1; PEO official, 1. 

How often these recruiting visits 
were made was unanswered by 10 in- 
stitutions. The rest replied from one in 
three years to 100 times a year. 


The final portion of this section of 
the questionnaire dealt with other 
methods used and fields tried to recruit 
new students. From 15 of the 27 there 
was no answer. Information from the 
other 12 is as follows: alumnae clubs, 
alumnae teas, agencies, advertising, 
church affiliations, letters to ministers 
of community, meetings with pros- 
pective students and parents, invi- 
tations to schools to send students to 
plays, PEO state representatives, use 
of students and of professional ac- 
quaintances, careful attention to cor- 
respondence, courteous answers to all 
inquiries. 

The fifth and final type of informa- 
tion sought by the questionnaire con- 
cerned the financing of, attitude 
toward, and future plans for the public 


relations program. Data were re- 
quested on the proportion of yearly 
operating budget allocated for the 
total public relations program. No re- 
port on this was made by 11 of the 27 
institutions. Percentages varied in the 
16 reporting institutions from a low of 
2.06 per cent to a high of 15 per cent. 

In order not to discourage those 
answering the questionnaire by posing 
a philosophical question right in the 
beginning, the request for information 
on the institution’s attitude toward 
public relations was placed after most 
of those requiring statistical data. Of 
the 27 returning the questionnaires, 8 
made no comment on their philosophy 
of public relations. The replies of the 
rest are so interesting that they deserve 
full quotation: 


1. “Should be through parents and 
alumnae chiefly—We have three 
times as many applicants as we can 
accept.” 


. “Public relations is simply consid- 
eration of others’ rights and needs. 
Since we teach concern for others at 
every point, we practice it ourselves. 
Everything we do is keyed to it 
now.” 

. “A full functioning public relations 
office is certainly a necessity if a 
college is to keep the public in- 
formed of its many activities.” 


. “Favorable.” 


5. “Teachers can’t see it. Administra- 
tion can.”’ 


. “Sincere concern.” 


. “We do not feel that we need a 
public relations program.” 
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8. “We believe that the Institute’s 
name should be broadly and favor- 
ably known, but we rely largely upon 
academic work and recognized qual- 
ity of our graduates to effect such 
recognition.” 


<e) 


. “We realize the great advantage of 
public relations.” 


10. “A required need for emphasis in 
this direction.” 


11. “We consider it an important field.” 


12. “Believe in it as one of greatest 
needs.” 


13. “Friendly dissemination of edu- 
cational service of college.” 


14. “We feel that the best public rela- 
tions we have is contented students; 
hence word-of-mouth is very valu- 
able to this institution.” 


15. “Enthusiastic administrative 
port.” 


sup- 


16. “No provision has been made in 
budget for trained relations person 
for several years; others have been 
expected to carry this load without 
too much success.” 


17. “We should strengthen our plan.” 


18. “All are responsible. Public relations 
office is focal point for program.” 


19. “We probably should develop a 


program.” 

Those institutions that made the 
comments above numbered 1, 2, 5, 11, 
13, and 18 were among the 10 answer- 
ing no to the question, “Does your in- 
stitution plan an expanded public re- 
lations program?” No answer to this 
question was given by 2 of the total 27 
responding; 15 answered yes. ‘To the 
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subdivision of the question asking 
when such expansion was contem- 
plated, 5 of the affirmative 15 made no 
reply; the other 10 answered from 
“immediately” to “when we can afford 
it. 

The second final subdivision of the 
last question was to find out along 
what lines the contemplated expansion 
program would take place. Of the 15 
who had replied that they planned ex- 
pansion, 4 did not specify the form it 
would take. The 11 who answered are 
quoted below: 


“Integration of alumnae-admissions 
and public relations offices” l 


“Along all available lines as funds are 
ready” l 


“Interpretation of new facilities” l 


“More thorough coverage of second- 


ary schools” l 
“More and better literature” l 
“Expansion of devices above” l 
“More field work” 1 
‘Alumnae and literature” J 


“Increased alumnae contact and college 
community relations” 1 


‘More intensive personal solicitation 
for new students” I 


‘Printed matter being overhauled, 
cooperative dormitory in 1953-54, 
permitting more students to attend 
for less money” I 


Out of the preceding mass of data 
assembled from the questionnaire, it 
seems possible to draw some general 


and some specific conclusions. In spite 
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of the well-known fact that things 
move slowly in the educational world, 
there has been considerable progress in 
both awareness of need and imple- 
mentation of a public relations pro- 
gram on the part of junior colleges for 
women since 1951. 

Although Mr. Clarke’s larger sur- 
vey of that year dealt with junior col- 
leges for men and women and 1s there- 
fore not strictly comparable, only 31 
out of the 236 responding institutions 
had public relations directors, though 
88 gave public relations duties to some 
administrative officer. In 1953, two 
years later, 14 out of 27 responding 
junior colleges for women listed public 
relations directors, with 7 of the 14 


solely responsible for the public re- 


lations program of the whole insti- 
tution. 

Certainly there is considerable vari- 
ation in the way the rest of the 20 
junior colleges for women handle their 
public relations program, but only 1 
of the 27 has no planned program at 
all. And the comments on the insti- 
tution’s attitude toward public re- 
lations show clearly a majority aware- 
ness of the value of good public re- 
lations, even on the part of those few 
so fortunate as to be overstocked with 
applicants. Quite possibly they are so 
well supplied because of their excellent 
over-all public relations policies. 

Finance is of course tied up with 
plans or lack of plans for an expanded 


3 Clarke, School and Society, Op. Cit., p. 
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program, as the answers showed. That 
already the mean for those reporting 
is 5—/ per cent of the yearly operating 
budget now being spent on public re- 
lations is encouraging. 

Indications from several junior col- 
leges that their expanded public re- 
lations program will include more in- 
cultivation, along 
with the fact that 26 out of 27 already 
have organized alumnae associations, 
sponsored in large part by the insti- 
tution and contributing in varying de- 


tensive alumnae 


gree toward it, point up sharply the 
fact that alumnae relationships are an 
important and well-recognized phase 
of a total public relations program. 
That the use of alumnae as a potential 
force in student recruitment has not 
yet been fully explored would seem to 
be indicated by the hazy records kept 
in this field. While some few enroll- 
ments in all institutions can be traced 
directly each year to alumnae, the 
wide variety of indirect ways in which 
alumnae could be used in recruitment 
seems to have been largely overlooked. 
Country-wide use of alumnae to main- 
tain constant secondary school con- 
tacts, visit prospective students and 
parents, and provide regional or local 
scholarships is too often haphazardly 
done. The same point has already been 
made in regard to use of parents. An 
imaginative public relations director, 
working with the alumnae and the ad- 
missions offices, should have in these 
areas alone a fertile field for experi- 
mentation and long-range planning. 
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It was interesting to note that on the 
two institutions including an alumnae 
bulletin as part of the promotional 
literature sent along with the question- 
naire, one was from a junior college 
which uses its alumnae secretary to 
handle its public relations program. 
There was also some correlation be- 
tween the budget allocation for the 
program and the type of promotional 
literature sent. The most elaborate, 
and probably the most expensive, 
viewbook of those received was pub- 
lished by the junior college allocating 
next to the highest proportion of its 
budget to the public relations program. 
This junior college was one of the 6 
church affiliated institutions respond- 
ing to the questionnaire. Several junior 
colleges spending high proportions of 
their budgets on the total public re- 
lations program also use “flip-up” 
leaflets, or folders on specific courses, 
in addition to the standard catalogue 
and viewbook. Increased use of these 
smaller, more pointed media would 
seem worth considering by all junior 
colleges in this hey-day of capsule 
literature. 

In the use of other specific publicity 
media, spot news items, society items, 
and advertising are standard pro- 
cedure for the majority of institutions. 
It is somewhat surprising that regular 
radio programs are so little used by 
junior colleges for women. In spite of 
the fact that few institutions have no 
ready access to radio because of their 
locations, the majority surely do have 
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such access, and most stations will give 
public service time to an educational 
institution whether it be private or 
public. ‘The same conclusions hold true 
in an intensified form in the television 
field. Results of the questionnaire show 
that only 4 of the responding junior 
colleges use even occasional television 
programs; none uses either regular 
ones or spot announcements. It would 
appear that here is another fertile field 
for the future. 


In his recent article on “Current 
Problems in Higher Education,” Dr. 
Francis H. Horn lists as most pressing 
the “problems of (1) objectives, (2) 
finance, and (3) attacks upon the tra- 
ditional freedom of higher edu- 
cation.’”’* These problems he would 
have the colleges and universities face 
by building an “academic com- 
munity,” in the achievement of which 
the public relations director has a 
major share.* Dr. Horn is addressing 
primarily the senior colleges and uni- 
versities. Junior colleges for women, 
the majority of them small in size and 
limited in resources, perhaps cannot 
hope to embark upon so extensive a 
program as he outlines. But the threats 
and the challenges to higher education 
hold just as true for the junior college 
fo- women as for the senior institution. 
Within their own scope, with both 





* Francis H. Horn, “Current Problems in 
Higher Education,” College Public Rela- 
tions Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 3, April 1953, 
p. 3. 

5 Tbid., p. 8. 
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their limitations and their advantages, 
junior colleges for women must re- 
examine their objectives, perhaps do 
more with sister institutions on a co- 


operative basis, to make sure they too 


are assuming their full responsibility in 
answering the current challenge to all 


higher education. 

If they do this, they will indeed find 
that the scope of public relations is 
broad and that long-range planning 
and higher expenditures are current 
imperatives in public relations for 
most educational institutions. 














A Home Economics Survey at the 
Junior College Level 


VIVIAN JORGENSEN 


GROWING PAINS and curriculum re- 
evaluation are evidenced in Santa 
Ana, California, a city of approxi- 
mately 55,000 population. It is located 
about 35 miles southeast of Los 
Angeles in a vicinity that is growing 
with extreme rapidity. The 1950 
census figures show that the city has 
already advanced nearly 20 per cent. 
The lower grades of the public schools 
are experiencing the pressure of this 
expansion. Within the next few years 
the increase will move through the 
high schools and into the college, 
which is a part of the free public school 
system of this community. 


Santa Ana College, whose purpose 
it is to prepare its students for trades 
and industry as well as for further col- 
lege education, was established in 
1915. In 1947 it was re-located at the 
outskirts of the city on an acreage suf- 
ficiently large to provide for further 
growth possibilities. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1952 was a total of 570, 
—consisting of 375 men students and 
195 women students who came from 
the local city high school and from six 
neighboring high schools, each with a 
varying Home Economics pattern. 





GI 





VIVIAN JORGENSEN, who headed the 
Home Economics Department of Santa Ana 
High School and College in 1952-53 and 
who also taught evening division classes in 
clothing in 1953, has had a background well- 
balanced between teaching and practical 
experience. After teaching and working for 
many years, she came to California in 1946. 
Then she built, furnished, and managed 
rental units for five years, an experience 
which gave her the opportunity to view the 
field as a whole and to bring again to teach- 
ing the results of these experiences. 





Little demand for Home Economics 
has been evidenced at Santa Ana Col- 
lege because that department is, as yet, 
quite undeveloped and has functioned 
largely through other more established 
departments carrying such Home Eco- 
nomics subjects as could readily fit 
into their own categories. Because of 
the great importance of training in 
family living in these days, it was 
deemed essential to look into the cause 
for the seeming lack of interest and to 
look forward to the establishment of a 
program which would meet the needs. 

In planning the enlargment of the — 
department, it was decided that the 
experiences of other schools and lo- 
calities as well as the general recom- 
mendations of experienced educators 
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in this field, be augmented by a survey 
of the women students in attendance 
here. By this procedure it was hoped 
that courses could be introduced that 
would meet more successfully the needs 
and interests of our particular students. 
It was also hoped that, by the mere 
participation in such a survey, the 
interests of the students in this field 
might be broadened if not, in some 
cases, actually awakened. 

The questionnaire, by which the 
survey was made, had three divisions. 
The first part pertained to the student's 
present status; the second part related 
to the background of Home Economics 
training prior to college; the third part 
concerned the student’s present gen- 
eral interest and aptitude in the field 
as well as specific interest in tentative 
courses. It was administered in the fall 
of 1952, and results were obtained 
from approximately 90 per cent of the 
regularly enrolled women students. 
The forms were set up on seven 
mimeographed pages where the se- 
lected answers were indicated by the 
method of ‘“check’” and 
“true” or “false.”’ Since the aim of the 
survey was to obtain general rather 
than individual information, it was re- 
quested that the forms be unsigned so 
that no student would hesitate to re- 
veal her true feelings. 


“circle,” 


RESULTS OF PART I. 


Student’s Present Status. 
In age, the students were between 
17 and 20 years. The group was 





divided into about two-thirds Fresh- 
men and_ one-third Sophomores. 
Eighty-three per cent were preparing 
for specific work such as teaching, 
nursing, etc.: 11 per cent were con- 
tinuing general education until they 
married, and 5 per cent were attend- 
ing school to widen social contacts. 
Half the group planned to return to 
Santa Ana the following year, 11 per 
cent expected to drop school and go to 
work; and about 18 per cent of the 
Freshmen were thinking of transferring 
to some other school. The survey in- 
dicated thus far that a well planned 
Home Economics Department might 
reasonably be expected to interest 
some of those who expected to drop 
out of school or to transfer to other 
schools. 

As to family and personal status of 
the group, 86 per cent were living at 
home and 13 per cent with relatives or 
friends. In 90 per cent of the cases both 
parents were living together, and 8 
per cent had parents divorced or sep- 
arated. Ninety-two per cent had one 
or more brothers or sisters, and in 8 per 
cent the family consisted of only one 
child. Encouraging factors were the 
answers which showed that almost the 
entire group considered their child- 
hood to nave been a happy one and 
that 94 per cent were looking forward 
to marriage and child bearing with 
happy anticipation. When they did 
marry, 31 per cent hoped for three 
children, 28 per cent for two children 
and 35 per cent for four or more chil- 














HOME ECONOMICS SURVEY 


dren. Certainly a very healthy outlook 
on life was indicated here, as well as a 
great opportunity for the Home Eco- 
nomics Department to provide ade- 
quate preparation for helping to ful- 
fill those desires. 


In religious interests 77 per cent 
were Protestants, and only 3 per cent 
professed no religion. Fifty-six per cent 
attended church regularly and 40 per 
cent occasionally. 


Ninety-eight per cent of the group 
were single, and of this number 66 per 
cent wished to meet more boys for 
dates that might lead to engagement 
and marriage. Seventeen per cent were 
going steady. Seven per cent did not 
expect to marry. Here again was the 
possibility of incorporating social con- 
tacts into the Family Living courses. 


RESULTS OF PART II 


Home Economics Training Prior to 
College 

An average of 1.8 years of training 
in the Home Economics field was taken 
per student prior to college. Of this, 
62 per cent was taken in junior high 
schools and 38 per cent in senior high 
schools. The State of California re- 
quires every girl graduating from high 
school, to have taken at least one year 
of homemaking, which includes a 
compilation of all subjects related to 
family living. 

In specific courses, Foods was taken 
by 48 per cent; Clothing by 56 per 
cent; Child Care and Home Nursing 
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by 4 per cent; Home Furnishings by 
7 per cent; Dating and Marriage by 
22 per cent; Home Management by 
1 per cent. 

Of all courses taken, 59 per cent 
took courses that were required, and of 
this number 82 per cent liked the 
courses, and 18 per cent disliked them. 
Forty-one per took elective 
courses, and 13 per cent disliked them. 


cent 


It was interesting to note that many 
who disliked courses in these fields 
checked “dishked the 
teacher.” Several factors could bear 
upon this cause. However, in various 
discussions with students there was in- 
dication of dislike when a teacher fol- 
lowed out-moded methods by not 
giving due consideration to the various 
abilities and desires of individuals in a 
class; was arbitrary in her approach 
and presentation of material; was 
highly critical of small imperfections, 
insisting that work be done over and 
over until students thoroughly dis- 
liked the project; lacked patience and 
good humor; or lacked broad interest 
in her field. This last answer makes one 
more aware that a good teacher in 
Home Economics needs more than 
just the techniques of teaching food 
and clothing. The learning processes 


the reason, 


of fundamental stitches. for example, 
can certainly be accomplished in the 
making of a “date dress’ for some 
special event far better than in the 
making of a “sampler of stitches.”’ The 
difference lies only in what makes it a 


“task” or “fun.” 
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RESULTS OF PART III 


Interest and Aptitude in the Field 

The students were given a list of 28 
Home Economics subjects classified 
under seven divisional headings of 
Foods and Nutrition, Clothing and 
Textiles, Housing and Home Furnish- 
ing, Home Management and Con- 
sumer Problems, Health and Home 
Nursing, Child Care and Guidance, 
Social and Family Relationships. ‘They 
were asked to study the list carefully 
and then were requested to select the 
five subjects which they considered of 
greatest importance and to rank them 
as first, second, third, fourth and fifth 
choices. “Basic food preparation, in- 
cluding meal planning and serving” 
was ranked first. ““Marriage, its physi- 
cal, economic, social, mental, 
emotional, and spiritual aspects’ was 
ranked second. “Wardrobe planning, 
including alterations, remodeling and 
the budget” was ranked third. “Basic 
clothing construction” was ranked 
fourth. ““The home or apartment, in- 
cluding room arrangement, cost com- 
parisons and renting versus owning” 
was ranked fifth. 

As to present adequacy of knowl- 
edge in the field, 32 per cent did not 
feel they had an adequate knowledge 
of “food preparation’; 36 per cent 
had inadequate knowledge in “opera- 
tion of the sewing mzchine’’; 35 per 
cent were inadequate in “meal plan- 
ning and serving”; 46 per cent were 
inadequate in “choosing a house, or 
apartment”’; 44 per cent inadequate in 
“furnishing a house or apartment’; 


47 per cent inadequate in “managing 
a home’; 53 per cent inadequate in 
“caring for the sick at home’”; 47 per 
cent inadequate in “child care’; 35 
per cent inadequate in “marriage and 
family problems.” 

It is interesting to note a comparison 
here. An average of 42 per cent in- 
adequacy existed, and yet an average 
of 1.8 years (see results of Part II) of 
homemaking subjects had been taken 
by each student. Regardless of the 
various conclusions which might be 
given for these results, the fact remains 
that there is a definite need for college 
training along these lines, inasmuch 
as many of these young women are 
very close to the time when they will 
establish their own homes. 

Since 62 per cent of their training 
was taken in junior high schools as 
compared with 38 per cent in senior 
high schools (see results of Part IT), it 
might be concluded that much of the 
training was lost because of immaturity 
or that the student was too far removed 
from actual need for the subject. 

Another comparison of interest is 
noted when the degree of inadequacy 
is checked against the amount of train- 
ing. It is somewhat startling to see that 
inadequacy increased in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of training. One 
might naturally assume the reverse to 
be true. The survey revealed that those 
who had taken two years or less of 
training were 41 per cent inadequate, 
while those who had taken more than 
two years were 48 per cent inadequate. 
It could be concluded that those who 
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had more training were more aware of 
their lack. 

Specific present interest in Home 
Economics was checked by asking the 
students to designate if they would 
take one, two, three, four, or none of 


our tentatively planned courses. Fifty- 
eight per cent indicated they would 
take ‘“‘Ethics of living, stressing charac- 
ter analysis, personality development, 
and human relationships, including 
preparation for marriage and family 
life, round table discussions.” Forty- 
two per cent would take “Basic food 
preparation, including simple but 
adequate meals using canned, pack- 
aged or frozen food.” Thirty-nine per 
cent would take “Child growth, de- 
velopment and guidance.” ‘Thirty- 
three per cent would take “Basic cloth- 
ing construction, including short-cuts 
to easy sewing.” 

In general conclusion, it is realized 
that, had the survey covered a larger 
group, 500 to 1,000 in number, the 
results of many parts would have been 
far more valuable. Nevertheless, Santa 
Ana College feels that the data ob- 
tained a reasonably accurate picture of 
the present situation. A definite need 
for training in this field is evidenced, 
especially since students showed con- 
crete interest in the work. 

Plans of augmenting the present 
facilities of the department are in 
progress.‘ It was hoped at first that the 
fall of 1953 would see the beginning of 
actual work in the department. How- 
ever, since the present small food 
laboratory would require much work 
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and equipment, together with the fact 
that the present building program will 
release permanent space for a more 
complete department by next fall, it 
was deemed wise to postpone the open- 


ing of the new Home Economics De- 
partment until the fall of 1954. In the 
meantime, college reference books in 
the field and periodicals that will give 
further reference material and clip- 
ping data were being studied. One 
phase of the survey which will influence 
the plans came from the responses in 
Part I where 66 per cent indicated an 
interest in meeting more boys for dates 
that might lead to engagement. In- 
stead of a Home Management House 
as such, consideration is being given to 
Food and Textile laboratories which 
have in conjunction with them a large 
but attractive lounge or living room 
so that men students could not only 
visit but actually engage in activities 
pertinent to family living. Men stu- 
dents would be invited for a buffet 
supper, for example, not just as guests, 
but to share the experience of helping 
to build the log fire upon the hearth; 
to turn the ice-cream freezer; to toss a 
salad; to help with the serving and 
dishes; to be part of the after-supper 
group around the fireplace, talking or 
listening to music. 

Instead of being visionary, this 
family living course may well prove 
to be a most practical type of edu- 
cation, a type that is successful because 
it answers clearly defined needs and 
becomes an integral and important 
part of education. 


Sharing: A Junior College Inter-Collegiate 
In-Service Program 


M. JAY BLAHA anp OSCAR H. EDINGER, JR. 


EXCHANGING ideas has many times 
been a most effective method of solv- 
ing problems and promoting progress. 
This is especially true in a period of 
rapid growth and development when 
both new situations and problems arise 
along with those of an ever-present 
nature. 

The purpose of this article is to 
share the results of a rather extensive 
program which embodies the general 
idea of getting together to help each 
other mutually. It is possible that a re- 
view of the experiences over the past 
several years will be of benefit in many 
different situations. With this in mind, 
an attempt will be made to include: 
(1) a brief explanation of the origin of 
this cooperative in-service education 
program; and (2) the development 
from a single meeting to a yearly pro- 
gram of 34 one to four-hour meetings 
in 23 different subject areas. Included 
in the development will be a brief sum- 
mary of guiding principles in organ- 
izing and carrying out such a sharing 
program. 

The reader will recall the tremen- 
dous growth in junior college enroll- 
ments during the school year of 1946— 
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47. During this time many new insti- 
tutions were founded to meet the de- 
mands of returning veterans for a col- 
lege program. Established schools felt 
the pressure of bulging facilities, and 
both new and old institutions faced 
many new as well as many old prob- 
lems. Such was the case with Mt. San 
Antonio College, which was founded 
to meet demands in the eastern portion 
of Los Angeles County, California. 
Among the many problems faced by 
new college organizations, two were of 
primary concern, namely: (1) what 
are the most effective procedures for 
registering entering students; and (2) 
what would be the most effective type 
of in-service education program which 
would assist not only the large number 
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of inexperienced teachers on college 
level teaching but also those who were 
experienced? 

In each of these problems a key 
question seemed to be involved: ““How 
can we make use of the great reservoir 
of abilities of those who have faced 
these problems before, along with the 
abilities of those enjoying their first ex- 
periences at this level?” 


Several solutions were considered; 
however, the ones which seemed to 
have the most potential value were 
those which involved the general prin- 
ciple of sharing of ideas. It was recog- 
nized that some might feel it would be 
a “pooling of ignorance” or that the 
“blind would try to lead the blind”; 
however it was agreed that some good 
ought to come from getting together to 
explore possibilities. This then was 
what prompted calling a meeting of 
registrars in similar size and type of 
junior college to discuss the problems 
faced during the preceding year. Mt. 
San Antonio College sponsored this 
first meeting on November 20, 1947, 
and junior colleges sent representatives 
to consider such aspects of registration 
as: (1) the problems of records; (2) 
high school graduation for veterans 
who had left high school before gradu- 
ation and were now in junior college; 
(3) transfers to higher institutions; 
(4) proper forms to be used; and (5) 
interpretations of P. L. 346 and P. L. 
16. The organization and plan of this 
meeting was very simple. Each college 


planning to attend was asked to pre- 
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sent a question or problem felt to be of 
primary importance. A second ques- 
tion or problem was to be kept in re- 
serve in case of duplication. In addi- 
tion to the primary question or prob- 
lem, each institution was asked to 
come prepared to trace its process of 
registration including information on 
such phases as sectioning, class size, 
control methods, reporting grades, 
recording grades, and permanent 
records. 

The results of this meeting were very 
gratifying. Excellent response was se- 
cured from the participants from each 
of the participating colleges; and when 
the meeting was evaluated, it was 
found that there were more similarities 
than differences in the procedures 
used. It was found, however, that it 
was possible to pick up minor refine- 
ments and suggested new methods. 
Possibly a much greater value was that 
of getting acquainted to promote easier 
communication with each other rather 
than just with an institution. 

There seemed to be no doubt that 
the “sharing” idea was successful in 
solving many of the routine problems 
of college organization and procedure. 
The questions that were prompted now 
as a result of these experiences were, 
“Tf it works for the registrars, will it 
work in other areas?” and “If we think 
it will work, what would be the best 
way to organize for such a procedure?” 
Several methods were considered, but 
there seemed to be one vehicle that 
would provide a means of an experi- 
mental basis. 
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For the benefit of readers outside of 
the State of California, it would seem 
advisable to provide a brief explana- 
tion of a State provision for the pro- 
motion of in-service education at all 
levels of school organization. To en- 
courage teachers to participate in in- 
service growth, the administration of 
the State Education Code requires that 
each teacher secure a minimum of 10 
institute credits per year, if teaching 
on a full time basis. An institute credit 
is usually defined as attendance and/ 
or participation in a minimum of a 
one-hour meeting. Provision is made 
to earn these credits in a variety of 
ways, and the responsibility for mak- 
ing the credits available is assumed by 
various agencies. One of the agencies 
is the Office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and its responsibil- 
ity varies according to the size and or- 
ganization of the school district. The 
County Superintendent may, however, 
provide an institute program which 
will be of benefit to a larger area than 
the mandatory provisions require. 

A request was therefore submitted 
to the Office of the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools that an 
institute session be planned to include 


participation by teachers in the field of 
English on the junior'college level. Mt. 
San Antonio College offered to serve 
as host school and to invite several 
nearby colleges to send representatives 
to this meeting, thereby sharing their 


ideas on teaching in the language arts 
field. ‘The suggestion was accepted by 


the County Superintendent’s Office, 
and that office helped in planning for 
the first meeting on April 21, 1949. It 
was agreed that it would be necessary 
to provide about three hours of time, 
with an allowance of three institute 
credits, to give adequate attention to 
the problems proposed. 

Remembering that one of the great- 
est values was that of becoming ac- 
quainted, the program planned for 
this first meeting attempted to deter- 
mine the following: (1) what pro- 
cedures each college followed in ad- 
mission or non-admission to the Fresh- 
men English class including such items 
as name of test used, critical admission 
scores, and methods of administration; 
(2) what procedures each college used 
in sectioning, etc.; and (3) what each 
of the (10) participating colleges cov- 
ered in the first college course in Eng- 
lish. ‘Time was also provided for a free 
discussion period which turned out to 
be the most profitable. There were sev- 
eral problems raised during this pe- 
riod; and, after a quick survey, infor- 
mation was secured on: (1) “the 
teacher load in the field of English in 
terms of semester hours of teaching”; 
and (2) “the number of student con- 
tacts per week per teacher.” 

Although the above may appear to 
be quite mundane, these problems 
were of real concern to those present. 
Probably the most significant benefits 
to come out of the meeting were the 
interest shown by those in attendance 
in learning what was being done else- 
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where and the genuine interest and 
concern of the faculty members in im- 
proving their work. In fact, the inter- 
est of the 62 members present was so 
high that it was rather difficult to bring 
the meeting to a close. The group was 
unanimous in requesting that addi- 
tional meetings be set up for the next 
school year and suggested that “Re- 
medial English on the College Level” 
be of first consideration. 

A committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the County Superin- 
tendent’s Office and the various jun- 
ior colleges, met to consider plans for 
the junior college institute sessions for 
1949-50. The decision was reached to 
provide two meetings in each of four 
subject areas, namely: English, busi- 
ness education, family relations, and 
modern languages. 

The success of these eight meetings 
prompted the following year’s pro- 
gram, 1950-51, to include plans for 
20 meetings in 10 subject areas, add- 
ing arts, industrial education, mathe- 
matics, physical education, science 
and social sciences. The next year four 
additional areas were included, name- 
ly: guidance, homemaking, library, 
and speech arts. This brought the total 
to 28 meetings in 14 subject areas for 
the year 1951-52, and the same pro- 
gram was continued for the school year 
1952-53. All of the foregoing meetings 
have been sponsored by the Office of 
the Los Angeles County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Division of Secondary 
Education, in cooperation with the 
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various junior colleges of this area. 
Most of the participating schools have 
served as host for one or more meet- 
ings. 


Participation in the first meeting, as 
mentioned before, came from repre- 
sentatives of 10 different junior col- 
leges in the area. During the past three 
years 24 junior colleges from Los An- 
geles, Orange, Riverside, and San Ber- 
nardino Counties have participated in 
the programs. A total of 81 meetings 
have been held, with an average at- 
tendance of 54 in each meeting. 


The 24 participating junior colleges 
include a student enrollment of 50,- 
576 or 68 per cent of a total state jun- 
ior college enrollment of 73,948. There 
are 2,230 faculty members who are 
directly or indirectly served through 
this sharing type of in-service educa- 
tion. These participating colleges from 
the four counties are located in an 
area with a distance of about 100 miles 
from the college the farthest north to 
the southernmost college. The greatest 
distance between the most eastern and 
the most western college is about 80 
miles. The majority of the colleges are 
less than 40 miles apart ; however, driv- 
ing time in this metropolitan area is of 
more consideration than distance. 


A brief review of the origin and de- 
velopment of an inter-collegiate in- 
service education program has been 
presented, together with a few perti- 
nent facts as to number and location 
of participating colleges. 


I0O 
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The success of these meetings 1s 


probably due to a number of factors, 
many of which may be too intangible 
to list. There are, however, some guid- 


ing principles which are always kept in 
mind in organizing and carrying out of 


this sharing program. 


1. 


These meetings are planned with 
and for junior college teachers, to- 
gether with cooperation and coordi- 
nation by administrators. 
A general sequence for programs 1s 
given first consideration; however, 
this is varied if the occasion makes 
it necessary. The usual sequence for 
meetings, and this has proven suc- 
cessful a number of times, is: 

a. First meeting — getting  ac- 
quainted, information on 
courses offered, major areas of 
content in each course, and per- 
tinent problems needing atten- 
tion. 

Second meeting — sharing of 
ideas on general methods and 
techniques used in teaching the 
course and specific methods used 
to teach special phases. 

Third meeting — sharing of in- 
formation on various aids and 
devices used in teaching. 
Fourth meeting — developing 
problems which need solution 
and setting up procedures to ac- 
complish the solution. 

Fifth and subsequent meetings 
are usually given to special con- 
siderations of various areas and 
problems including articulation 
programs with high schools and 
upper division colleges. 

One of the main purposes in organ- 

izing and conducting these meetings 

is to provide an opportunity for all 
junior college teachers to partici- 


pate in sharing their ideas. This 
principle is therefore given first con- 
sideration. 
It is also recognized that in time a 
particular group, if its membership 
remains rather constant, might ex- 
haust its own resources. When and 
if this situation is encountered, it is 
then necessary to seek the aid of 
resources from without the group. 
It is again recognized that certain 
groups may need the services of 
special resources in order that fur- 
ther progress within the group may 
be made. This “shot-in-the arm” 
technique is always kept in mind; 
however, the central idea is never 
to seek help from the outside until 
it is really necessarv. 
The selection of the host colleges 
has involved several factors among 
which are: 
a. the interest of the college in 

serving as host 
b. the attendance and participa- 

tion at previous meetings by 

members of the subject area de- 

partment 

the leadership which a college 

can provide in conducting the 

program 

the facilities of the subject area 

department: 

(1) new equipment, etc. 

(2) new buildings, etc. 

the location of previous meet- 

ings determines in part the fu- 

ture sessions. 
In planning the programs, constant 
attention is given to the part lay 
people can play in these meetings. 
Each program must be designed so 
that it will provide something that 
participants will find helpful in their 
teaching. 
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9. Another important principle to be 


kept in mind is that potential at- 
tendants and participants must be 
kept informed of meeting plans well 
in advance of the actual date. To 
accomplish this, the County Super- 
intendent’s Office mails copies of 
the program to contact individuals 
in each college about two weeks 
prior to the meeting date. A copy is 
also mailed to the director or presi- 
dent of each of the participating 
colleges. 
There are also several organiza- 
tional details which have been 
found to be of considerable help in 
making the meetings a success: 
a. adequate directions as to meet- 
ing location need to be given 
b. provision should be made for 
those attending to register be- 
fore the start of the meeting 
c. identification tags have been 
very helpful for several reasons 
d. provision of a folder containing 
as much of the materials to be 
distributed as possible will save 
much time later. The folders to 
be given to each attendant at 
registration contain: 
(1) an “up-to-the minute” 
copy of the program 
at least two sheets of blank 
paper for note taking 
an evaluation and sugges- 
tion sheet which has be- 
come identified as the 
green sheet because of the 
color used. (See number 11 
for further explanation of 
evaluation. ) 
The principle that any meeting 
worth holding is usually worth eval- 
uating is constantly kept in mind. 
A very simple method of evaluation 


14. 
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used is to ask the participants to 
write their reactions to: “Did you 
enjoy this meeting? Why?” (See 
number eight under outcomes for 
typical statements ) 

If we are to put into practice the 
first principle mentioned, planning 
with and for junior college teachers, 
some means need to be provided 
for securing suggestions from them. 
This is accomplished on one-half 
of the green evaluation and sugges- 
tion form. The opportunity is given 
for each to write the suggestions for 
the improvement of the meetings 
and to suggest topics, problems, etc., 
for future meetings. If the chair- 
man at the start of the meeting calls 
attention to the evaluation and sug- 
gestion form within the folder, 
participants will usually have them 
completed by the close of the ses- 
sion. (It is planned that during the 
year, 1953-54, a follow-up evalua- 
tion post card will be used also. ) 


Representative committees play a 
large part in determining the con- 
tent of these inter-collegiate in- 
service education programs. 

Although mention is made in item 
six as to leadership, special empha- 
sis should be given to this very im- 
portant aspect of successful pro- 
grams. The leadership phase might 
be divided into two parts, namely: 
(1) that pertaining to assisting in 
the planning for the program in- 
cluding details of readiness of facil- 
ities; and (2) that concerned with 
the actual conduct of the meeting 
program. The first part can be ade- 
quately performed by the subject 
area faculty members who usually 
participate in the total planning. 
The actual conduct of the meetings 
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which is possibly the key point for 
successful meetings, is usually car- 
ried by the department leader of 
the host school or the director of 
instruction. As mentioned previ- 
ously, serious consideration is al- 
ways given to the leadership phase 
before selection is made as to the 
host college. 


Several of the guiding principles 
have been listed to assist in securing a 
better understanding of the general 
ideas basic to such a program. There 
is a further thought, however, which in 
many respects is the key to the success 
of the total endeavors. A program such 
as has been described will succeed only 
in relation to the help it receives from 
a coordinating agency in supplying the 


spark necessary to make it work, the 
cooperation of the administration of 


the colleges in urging teachers to par- 
ticipate, and the leadership provided in 
carrying out actively the individual 
meetings. 

In conclusion it might seem to be ad- 
visable to cite some of the outcomes 
that have been secured from these 
meetings: 


1. Faculty members from other sub- 

ject areas have attended the meet- 
ings, especially when the college is 
serving as a host. Their comments 
usually show a better appreciation 
of the functions of another depart- 
ment. 
Teachers of other levels (elemen- 
tary, high school, and upper divi- 
sion colleges) have attended, and 
their reactions are of the same gen- 
eral idea as in the preceding state- 
ment. 


3. Both of the above groups (other 


department members and other 
level members) have received ideas 
which could be adapted to fit their 
situations, an important step in 
articulation programs. 
Neither the participating colleges 
nor the County Superintendent’s 
Office has a program to sell, thus 
no participant leaves a meeting 
feeling he must change. 
Many times it is possible to locate a 
meeting in a college which has new 
equipment (such as a listening room 
for languages) or a new building 
which can be surveyed at the time 
of the meeting. This has proven 
most profitable. 
A typical comment, found on the 
evaluation instrument used at each 
meeting, states that the participant 
gained some ideas which he could 
use in his teaching. This is truly a 
grass-roots program for many. (See 
number eight for further com- 
ments. ) 
Another outcome for many teach- 
ers has been the security they have 
found in knowing that other col- 
leges are doing the same thing, or 
have the same problems, or use the 
same materials and methods, or 
have a similar student body, etc. 
Following are actual comments 
which illustrate that meetings such 
as those described can be profitable. 
Those attending the meeting were 
asked if they enjoyed the meeting 
and why, thus permitting both neg- 
ative and afhrmative comments. 


a. Arts 
“Yes. Because, first of all, before 
a word was spoken, a friendly, 
beautiful, and cultural atumus- 
phere had been created. Eff- 


ciency was evident in the plan- 
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ning for registration, the folders 
for everyone, and the room ar- 
rangement.” 

Business Education 

“Yes. Discussion very clear and 
definite and to the point. Pro- 
gram varied and interesting. 
Appreciated opportunity of 
meeting personnel of other jun- 
ior colleges.” 

English 

“Yes, very much. Because of its 
emphasis on the real, common- 
sense practical aspects of teach- 
ing—the definite, actual things 
teachers have found useful.” 
Family Relations 

“Very much. Several problems 
which have bothered me were 
discussed. Some were answered 
satisfactorily. Best of all I have 
received ‘seeds’ or ideas for use 
in conducting my marriage 
classes. We need more of these 
meetings.” 

Guidance 

“Yes. Specific and practical ma- 
terials which made it possible to 
take back good usable data.” 
Homemaking 

“Very much. It was on an adult 
level. All those participating in 
the program were gracious, 
poised, and mature.” 

Industrial Education 

“Yes. One of the few opportuni- 
ties we have of getting together 
with our fellow teachers to ex- 
change ideas. Obtained many 
ideas and leads to help develop 
my own program.” 

Library 

“Yes. Practical problems of 
everyday concern to librarians. 
Administrators obviously inter- 
ested in the library.” 
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1. Mathematics 
“Very much. Informal. Every- 
one gets a chance to talk. Talks 
given by people at our level.” 

}. Modern Languages 
“First let me say that we felt the 
conference on modern lang- 
uages was very much to the 
point and was helpful. We ap- 
preciate the amount of time for 
these meetings because we can 
get things accomplished.” 

k. Physical Education 
“Very much. It is a rare experi- 
ence to be able to see and dis- 
cuss a plant which approaches 
the ideal that teachers of physi- 
cal education are always dream- 
ing about. Architect’s point of 
view very interesting.” 

l. Sctence 
“Very much. Because it was very 
well organized and the company 
representative did a grand job 
of showing their plant and 
answering questions in a clear 
and informative manner.” 

m. Social Science 
“Yes. I was interested in hear- 
ing Senator Dilworth express 
his viewpoints on the teaching 
of democracy, government, etc.” 

n. Speech Arts 
“Splendid. I received inspiration 
for my work. I thought the ques- 
tion period especially valuable. 
Most stimulating. Thanks.” 

9. It will be recalled that these meet- 
ings started on an institute credit 
basis. It is probably fair to state 
that institute credit is of very minor 
importance for these meetings at 
the present time. 


It is hoped that an understandable 
description of this junior college inter- 
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collegiate in-service program has been 
presented. It would seem that if it 
works in this geographic area, it will 
work in many others in the country. 
We know that it is successful on the 
high school and adult education levels, 
as it has been tried there also. If further 
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information is desired please com- 
municate with M. Jay Blaha, Con- 
sultant in Secondary Education, Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools Office, 808 North Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 


























IF PRESENT-DAY interest in world 
affairs and government on the part of 
the general public is not at an all-time 
low, it comes very near to that. It is an 
accepted fact that the present-day pub- 
lic is very difficult to rouse, even in 
most cases where public indignation 
and public protest are definitely in 
order. 

That is why it is indeed refreshing to 
learn that a group of individuals can 
rise above this apathy now and then to 
demand action and then receive it. It 
is even more significant when this type 
of action can occur at a college, and 
especially our college. 

A group of students, upon reading 
an article in last week’s Warwhoop re- 
ferring to thefts of students’ textbooks, 
stormed into the offices of the school 
administration and demanded prompt 
and effective steps be taken to stamp 
out the rash of book stealing. These 
students claimed that it was a sad state 
of affairs when other students were 


Our College Students Speak... 


Initiative Brings Results 
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JOE ROTHSTEIN 





Now in the United States Army, JOE 
ROTHSTEIN was, for two years, Editor-in- 
Chief of the El Camino, California, War- 
whoop and for two years City Editor of the 
Hawthorne, California, Tribune. The edi- 
torial printed here was selected by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California as the best 
editorial written during 1953-54 by a South- 
ern California junior college student. 





forced to drop out of school because 
they did not have the funds to pur- 
chase new texts. 

Spurred on by these aroused stu- 
dents, the administration did take 
prompt action, which did prove to be 
very effective, for the student thief was 
apprehended the following afternoon. 
In his possession was more than $200 
worth of books which he allegedly 
had stolen from various parts of the 
campus. 

Due to the recovery of these text- 
books, many students will be able to 
continue with their education. 

There will be, of course, a certain 
number of individuals who will claim 
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that the publication of this story lent 
itself to extremely poor publicity from 
local commercial newspapers. They 
will feel that no end of harm will come 
to the school’s name from the publicity 
which this story has received. 

We take another view, however. We 
feel that the story does not lie in the 
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fact that one out of 5,500 students at 
El Camino leaned toward criminal 
tendencies. We feel that the real story 
is that a group of individuals were in- 
censed enough to overcome present- 
day disinterest to demand action in a 
matter which directly affected them- 
selves, their friends, and their school. 
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a , Some Aspects of the 
bE Status of Junior Colleges 


=e =n the United States 


South Carolina 
KATHRYN COPELAND, Dean 


Anderson College 


po you think there is a chance that 
your college will ever be a senior col- 
lege? 

This question was heard frequently 
by junior college personnel in South 
Carolina during the thirties and early 
forties. Although questions similar to 
the above are heard infrequently to- 
day, the fact that they are asked even 
occasionally is disturbing to adminis- 
trators who are concerned with an ef- 
fective junior college public relations 
program. 

South Carolina, a small state, has 
always been well supplied, from the 
coastal area through the Piedmont sec- 
tion, with institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Until 25 years ago the junior 
college was practically unknown in the 
state. To convince South Carolinians 
that no special magic existed in a four- 
year college program and that a two- 
year course could adequately meet the 
needs of a large number of students 
was the problem facing the junior col- 


lege which came into existence in the 
late twenties. 

All of the junior colleges established 
in South Carolina have been denomi- 
national institutions, stressing Chris- 
tian training. Of the four for white 
students, one is supported by the Gen- 
eral Board of Missions of the Metho- 
dist Church, two by the Baptist State 
Convention, and one by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. 

Founded in 1911 as Textile Indus- 
trial Institute, the present Spartanburg 
Junior College, for 16 years, offered 
only high school work. In 1927 the 
Board of ‘Trustees added the junior 
college department, and in 1931 the 
college was admitted into member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Thus the junior col- 
lege movement had its beginning in 
South Carolina. 

In 1940 the high school department 
was discontinued. Students at Spar- 
tanburg Junior College, which was 
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founded as a mission school for the 
benefit of underprivileged young men 
and women, participate in a work 
program. 

In 1928 the first junior college in- 
struction was Wesleyan 
Methodist College. Organized as Wes- 
leyan Methodist Bible Institute in 
1906, it was chartered as Wesleyan 
Methodist College of Central, South 
Carolina, in 1909. 

In addition to the two years of jun- 
ior college work, Wesleyan Methodist 


begun at 


College offers a four-year high school 
program and a four-year Theological 
course leading to the Bachelor of ‘The- 
ology degree. Offering chiefly tradi- 
tional college preparatory 
Wesleyan Methodist College proposes 


courses, 


to add more terminal courses as soon 
as possible. 

Beginning in 1911 as a senior col- 
lege for women, Anderson College 
started its reorganization in 1929 and 
opened in September, 1930 as a junior 
college. The president of Anderson 
College from 1928 through the 1952- 
53 session was South Carolina’s only 
woman college president, Dr. Annie 
Dove Denmark. She saw in the junior 
college an institution democratizing 
education for the young people of 
South Carolina. Believing that it was a 
good thing for the future of the state, 
she and her associates did pioneer work 
in interpreting the junior college to the 
citizens of South Carolina. 

Although the ratification of Ander- 
son’s transition to a junior college in 
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1929 by the South Carolina Baptist 
Convention was accomplished with lit- 
tle difficulty, North Greenville met 
with more opposition when the pro- 
posal was made in 1928 to change 
from the academy to a junior college. 
It was pointed out that the school did 
not have the money or the buildings 
needed for a standard junior college. 

Typical of the criticism in regard to 
establishing junior colleges in the state 
was that expressed by the editor of the 
Baptist Courter in 1929: “As junior 
colleges grow in the state, more and 
more they will take many who would 
attend our senior colleges for freshman 
and sophomore classes.” 

In spite of this criticism, Dr. M. C. 
Donnan, principal of the academy, and 
some of the trustees and faculty mem- 
bers went quietly on in their determi- 
nation to make North Greenville a 
junior college. With Dr. Donnan as 
the first president, North Greenville be- 
came a junior college in 1934. For him 
the task of establishing a strong junior 
college in the mountain section of 
Western South Carolina became an 
absorbing one, and he has remained as 
the only president the junior college 
has known. 

It is significant that the presidents 
who led in the organization of <he jun- 
ior college program of Anderson Col- 
lege and Spartanburg Junior College 
as well as the president of North Green- 
ville Junior College remained to guide 
their institutions through a depression 
and into a period of increasing popu- 














SOME ASPECTS 


larity for the junior college movement. 
The Rev. R. B. Burgess became the 
second president of the Textile Indus- 
trial Institute in 1924, and under his 
leadership the institution began and 
has continued the junior college pro- 
gram. 

For these church-supported junior 
colleges it has been a long story of 
“making bricks without straw,’ but 
today the colleges are receiving increas- 
ing support from their denominations. 
At the same time, the people of South 
Carolina are becoming more and more 
aware of the important role being 
played by their junior colleges. 

These private junior colleges had 
their beginnings in South Carolina in 
the late twenties and early thirties. No 
junior college for white students has 
been established since 1934. They are 
coeducational with the exception of 
Anderson College, which admits men 
only as day students. Almost half of 
these men are studying for the min- 
istry. 

In South Carolina at least five insti- 
tutions offering junior college work for 
Negroes have been established between 
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the years 1929 and 1945. All of these 


have been under denominational con- 
trol or affiliation, one Episcopal, two 
Baptist, one African Methodist Episco- 
pal, and one Presbyterian. 

Only two of the Negro junior col- 
leges submitted reports for the 1953 
directory of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Friendship College, 
a Baptist junior college in Rock Hill, 
was established in 1933. Voorhees 
School and Junior College, established 
in 1929 under Protestant Episcopal 
auspices, was the first Negro institution 
to offer junior college work in South 
Carolina. The junior college is ap- 
proved by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

South Carolina has no public junior 
colleges, although a reprint from the 
code of laws of South Carolina takes 
note of the junior college movement by 
devoting two and one-half pages to the 
junior college. Included in the reprint 
are requirements for the establishment 
and maintenance of junior colleges and 
powers of the State Department over 
such colleges. This code of laws bears 
the dates of 1935 and 1942. 














The Board of Directors and chair- 
men of Research and Service Commit- 
tees met in Boulder, Colorado, July 29 
and 30 as reported in the Washington 
Newsletter, August, of this year. The 
executive secretary wishes to publish 


information regarding the _ general 


scheme and framework for the conven- 
tion. It should be kept in mind that 
one of the main duties of the Board of 
Directors and chairmen is to draw up 
plans and program for the annual con- 
vention. Topics for consideration are 
decided, possible speakers for general 
sessions are suggested. It then becomes 
the duty of the executive secretary to 
complete all details and schedules and 
to secure speakers as nearly in line with 
recommendations as possible. We are 
pleased to present the general plans 
herewith and some comments about 
them. 


GENERAL PLANS FOR CONVENTION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
March 3-5, 1955 
1. Board of Dirctors and all commit- 


tees Tuesday afternoon and all day, 
March 1 and 2. 


Informal reception for all delegates 
4 to 6 p.m., Wednesday, March 2. 


Wednesday night, free time to visit 
in Chicago. 

First general session, Thursday, 
March 3, 9-12 a.m. 

Program: Consideration of basic 
issues faced by junior colleges in 
administration and curriculum for 
the present and the next ten years. 


Regional luncheons, 12:30- 
2:15 p.m., Thursday, March 3. 
Luncheons will be on a voluntary 
basis. Regions may elect to hold 
luncheons if they wish to do so. An- 
nouncements will be made of those 
so electing. 


Discussion groups: Thursday, 
2:30-4:30 p.m., March 3. Groups 
will be set up to consider issues 
raised in the morning session on ad- 
ministration and curriculum. Pro- 
vision will be made for groups with 
primary concern to independent 
colleges and to those under public 
control. Some groups will have 
equal concern for both groups. 


Thursday, March 3, 6 p.m., dinner 
meeting for residential independent 
colleges. Free time for other dele- 
gates. 











8. Friday, March 4, 7:30 a.m., annual 
breakfast meeting for Phi Delta 
Kappa and open for men only. 

9. Friday, March 4, 9-12 a.m., second 
general session. Program: Issues in 
instruction and student personnel 
as junior colleges face future in- 
creases in enrollments and as they 
endeavor to improve these essential 
services. 

10. Friday, March 4, 2-4 p.mo., discus- 
sion groups to consider issues raised 
in the morning session. Groups will 
again be provided for issues of pri- 
mary concern to different types of 
colleges and some with equal inter- 
est to all types. 

11. Friday, March 4, 7-9 p.m., annual 
dinner meeting and third and final 
general session. Program: To be in 
the nature of an inspirational meet- 
ing with issues presented of broad 
interest and concern for higher edu- 
cation. 

12. Saturday, March 5, 9-12 a.M., 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
and all Research and Service com- 
mittees. 


COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


Shortly following the 1954 conven- 
tion, a survey was made to evaluate it. 
As a result, the 1955 convention has 
been planned to meet the needs of the 
members as far as possible. Less time 
will be taken for musical programs, al- 
though music will be provided. It is 
felt that such presentations are enjoy- 
able and that they mean a great deal 
to the students in colleges located near 
convention cities when they are asked 
to participate in programs. Moral and 
spiritual values in education have 
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been seriously considered by people in 
junior colleges and in all other levels 
of education. The Association believes 
that it is a contradiction in judgment 
to talk about these values and fail to 
give active recognition to them and the 
Divine Author of all values. ‘Therefore, 
sessions will be opened as in the past 
and as is the Congress of the United 
States with this recognition and grati- 
tude. 


More free time to see interesting 
points in convention cities has been 
planned. Two evenings and nights 
have been left open for some delegates 
and for all of them following the din- 
ner meeting of independent residential 
college delegates. A few persons who 
wanted more free time also wanted a 
shorter convention ! Surely, no extend- 
ed comment is required on this score. 
After all, a convention should transact 
serious business, especially as we face 
one of the greatest challenges higher 
education has ever had. A convention 
should be more than an inter-semester 
vacation at the expense of the dele- 
gate’s college. 


Interest by delegates from independ- 
ent colleges was expressed for oppor- 
tunities to consider some problems 
unique with those schools. These in- 
terests will be provided for in general 
sessions and discussion groups. A din- 
ner on Thursday night will be held 
especially for these delegates. It is be- 
lieved that these plans should offer 
good opportunities for people in inde- 
pendent colleges to come to grips with 
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some of their problems in finance, stu- 
dent recruitment, and public relations; 
problems of supervision, extracurricu- 
lar activities and any others which 
they themselves may wish to identify. 
It may be said that any other groups 
with special interests may assemble as 
they desire except at such times when 
such gatherings might interfere with 
the program of the convention as a 
whole. There are, for example, church 
related colleges, technical institutes and 
colleges, colleges associated closely with 
secondary schools, community colleges 
operating on their own campuses, mili- 
tary junior colleges, those operated in 
close association with senior institu- 
tions, and four-year junior colleges. 
One 
should be made clear and emphasized. 
The officers of the Board and members 


comment and_ observation 


of committees are as evenly representa- 


tive of all types of schools as the presi- 
dent of the Association could provide. 
No one in any group has a special ax 
to grind by attempting to monopolize 
time and program at national conven- 
tions. If some delegates hesitate to be- 
come articulate in discussions, that 
fault cannot be placed at the door of 
the Board and the committees. All rep- 
resentatives of junior colleges have a 
right to be heard on issues. The wis- 
dom born of experience and reflection 
is needed from every quarter of the na- 
tion and from all types of colleges for 
the benefit of the entire junior college 
movement. 
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More time for discussion was indi- 
cated in the evaluation. Here again we 
found a few people who wanted more 
time for this purpose but who also ex- 
pressed a desire for a shorter conven- 
tion. Three general sessions comprise 
almost the very minimum of time re- 
quired to transact necessary business, 
to hear progress reports, and to present 
the broader issues of concern to all col- 
leges. It should be kept in mind that 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges is a_ policy-making body. 
Many issues resolved by it become the 
basis for national representation on 
problems of far-reaching importance. 
Therefore, unlike some other national 
associations, its functions exceed those 
of discussion of issues. One day com- 
posed of two afternoons or nearly one- 
half the convention’s total time has 
been allowed for discussion. Every pos- 
sible effort will be made to identify es- 
sential problems and to gear more de- 
tailed discussions on ‘Thursday and 
Friday afternoons to those presented 
in broader outline at the morning ses- 
sions. 

As for the general theme for the 
convention, unanimous agreement was 
reached that preparation to meet the 
oncoming tide of youth desiring higher 
education was probably the most im- 
portant present issue for the over- 
whelming majority of schools. Not 
only will there be nearly twice as many 
potential college students in 1965- 
1970 as there are now, but the ques- 
tion of maintaining quality education 











with increasing numbers faces every 
college expansion. Schools electing to 
remain small cannot, nevertheless, be 
blind to the national problem of equal- 
izing higher education for those who 
are qualified by ability, achievement, 
motivation, and the demand of the 
times that they must be educated. It 
may be unfortunate that high ability 
and financial resources have no great 
correlation for many of our youth. 
How to meet the requirements for the 
ever increasing college population is a 
national problem of such great impor- 
tance that the very survival of the na- 
tion and the democratic way of life de- 
pend upon it. 

A national conference on education 
has been proposed by the President 
and Congress of the United States. It 
will follow a series of state surveys, 
studies, and conferences. Some states 
are now engaged in making studies. An 
informal report has been made of the 
estimated growth of junior colleges in 
California for 1955, 1960, and 1965. 
It is projected that 1955 enrollments 
will reach 72,567 full-time students, 
135,195 adults with a combined aver- 
age daily attendance record of 104.,- 
814. In 1960, these figures are esti- 
mated at 106,266 full-time students, 
184,378 adults, A.D.A. 146,100. By 
1965 these figures are predicted at 
123,244 full-time, 215,892 adults, 
165,697 A.D.A. Master planning calls 
for 19 additional colleges to educate at 
least 140,534 students in these new 
schools and in those already estab- 
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lished by way of optimum expansions. 

The New York Sunday Times, 
August 1, 1954, carried an article by 
Dr. Benjamin Fine, Educational Edi- 
tor, on proposed expansions of City 
College, Hunter, Brooklyn, and 
Queens Colleges, free colleges for the 
City of New York. It is planned to 
spend $38,000,000 and provide for in- 
creases ranging from 15 to 25 per cent. 
This is indeed a modest forecast com- 
pared to the 270 per cent predicted in- 
creases in demand for higher educa- 
tion in California. However, it indi- 
cates the seriousness of the situation 
and the encouraging signs of real 
awakening in many sections of the 
country. 

Most of the feature stories which 
have been published in the Washing- 
ton Newsletter have as a main purpose 
the telling of how and by what 
means public and independent col- 
leges have grown and showing how 
many of them expect to expand facili- 
ties and services to meet future de- 
mands. A few colleges, junior and sen- 
ior, may elect to stabilize enrollments 
at about the present numbers. Most 
colleges, public and independent, will 
feel obligated by social concern to pro- 
vide for well-qualified youth in increas- 
ing numbers. All college people and 
straight-thinking citizens will wish to 
do what is possible to expand collegi- 
ate facilities so that the youth of the 
future may have opportunities as good 
as or better than those of the present 


day. 
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So what does it all mean? It means, 
according to the best pooled judg- 
ments of the Board of Directors and 
chairmen of committees, that finances 
for buildings and equipment will be a 
basic problem for all colleges. It means 
that finances for expanded current 
funds will be equally important. En- 
dowments must be increased, both per- 
manently invested and living endow- 
ments. It means that more and better 
teachers will be required. If some inde- 
pendent colleges remain stable in size, 
they may wish to become more selec- 
tive in quality of students. Higher 
qualified students will demand better 
quality in their teachers and more ef- 
ficient instruction. If people in any col- 
lege think that they can stand pat un- 
der the impact of the oncoming tide of 
youth, they are seriously mistaken. 
Changes are inevitable. Social pres- 
sures will have their way in the final 
analysis as surely as the waters of the 
earth have carved the solid rocks of 
the Grand Canyon and of Hill’s Can- 
yon to find their way to the ocean. 
What else does it mean? Exhaustive 
curricular studies must be made to find 
out year by year what adjustments are 
neecded‘to provide the right kind of 
education for tomorrow's citizens, 
home makers, workers in professions 
and out of them, and especially for 
citizens with a world outlook, under- 
standing, and participation in peace 
or in war. The present wide-spread 
discussions regarding the 3 R’s is mere 
twaddle. Much discussion regarding 
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adjustments in junior college curricu- 
lums to meet and match demands of 
senior colleges is a red herring across 
the path of more basic issues. What is 
needed is a great national study and 
far-reaching debate on the whole prob- 
lem of educational substance and con- 
tent. Junior colleges claiming, as they 
frequently do, that they are not bound 
by educational traditions, should be in 
the forefront of this great debate. Un- 
fortunately, the claim of freedom from 
tradition cannot always be document- 
ed. ‘Too many junior colleges are ready 
to bind their curriculums with the 
chains of senior college requirements, 
prerequisites, and limitations. This is 
not to say that junior colleges general- 
ly fall within this category. They do 
not. It is not to imply that all senior 
institutions are hide-bound in curricu- 
iar requirements. They are not. In fact, 
some of the best studies and forward- 
looking steps in this respect are in evi- 
dence at some senior institutions. The 
problem remains, however, for junior 
colleges in their own right to set their 
own houses in order to meet the needs 
of a breath-taking future. That future, 
we may be sure from all signs of an 
awakening world, will be very much 
unlike the present. How it can and will 
be shaped will depend in no little meas- 
ure on how wisely we plan for it to be. 

And what more? Where can we 
find the perfect answer in scheme and 
practice to the astounding problems of 
youth and adults, too, in our commu- 
nities and among our constituents? 
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Who has it? Who approaches it seri- 
ously in actual practice? Here again 
we may assure ourselves that youths’ 
personal and social problems will be- 
come even more complicated as time 
moves on, as industry and business be- 
come more technical, as travel around 
the whole earth extends and speeds up, 
as the pressures of expanding popula- 
tions bear heavily on homes and indi- 
viduals themselves. All of these aspects 
of life and many more will require far 
better student personnel services. What 
shall they be? Who will be ready to 
perform them? How shall they be ad- 
ministered within the framework of 
the total college program? 
Governments, too, will have their 
influences for better or for worse on 
the whole of future education, both 
public and private. ‘Taxation, for ex- 
ample, could so dry up the springs of 
financial resources as to make inde- 
pendent education almost impossible. 
Deduction from income taxes could be 
denied for educational purposes and 
thereby shut off contributions to inde- 
pendent colleges. Foundations could 


be so completely circumscribed by leg- 
islation that they could be driven out 
of existence. On the other hand, pri-@ 
vate foundations and giving could be- 


come so well favored by legislation as 
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to threaten the willingness of the peo- 
ple to approve sufficient funds for pub- 
lic education by way of taxes. If the 
good balance between independent 
and public colleges is to be maintained, 
as we believe it should be, wise and 
prudent legislation must be passed in 
the interest of all education. Few peo- 
ple could be more mistaken or short- 
sighted than those who claim that leg- 
islation is of no importance or influ- 
ence to independent colleges. Legisla- 
tion can be good or bad, helpful or a 
hindrance, constructive or destructive. 
It is sometimes as necessary to kill bad 
legislation as it is to approve and help 
to pass wise legislation. 

So, the junior colleges hope and 
plan to face up to the frontiers in their 
fields of responsibility. Much will be 
heard about this undertaking between 
now and next March. It is the hope of 
the Board of Directors and members 
of all committees that serious thinking 
may be stimulated; that studies at the 
local college level may be undertaken; 
that cooperation may be enlisted in all 
state planning; that action may be 
taken by those responsible for policies 
in education whereby the future may 
be met with adequate provisions in. all 
respects in higher education. 
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Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina, is making long strides in 
preparation for an expanded program. 
This institution is getting ready for the 
increased numbers of students who will 
be seeking college education in the next 
five to ten years. Construction is under 
way at the present time on a new dor- 
mitory for men, which will cost 
$250,000. Work also started April | 
on the new library building to cost 

250,000. Friends of the college made 
a gift of the library on condition that 
the college would build a dormitory 
costing a similar amount and construct 
it at the same time. Mar: Hill is bring- 
ing to completion at the present time a 
$50,000 sewage disposal plant. Early 
in 1955 the college plans to erect a 
new $500,000 auditorium and fine arts 
building. It will be known as the 
Robert Lee Moore Memorial Audi- 
torlum in honor of Dr. Moore, who 
served more than 40 years as president 
of the college. Located among the roll- 
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ing mountains north of Ashville, North 
Carolina, Mars Hill is rapidly develop- 
ing into one of the outstanding junior 
colleges of the southeastern states. 
Long Island Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute. his institution has fea- 
tured what is known as The Country 
Life 


the past 35 years. In the spring of the 


Open House Program during 


present year the three-day celebration 
brought 30,411 visitors to the campus. 
On the third day 19,233 persons vis- 
ited the 
and demonstrations in agriculture, in- 


institution to see exhibits 


dustrial-technology, horticulture, and 
related fields. Director H. B. 


Knapp opened this year’s Country Life 


other 


Program with a luncheon attended by 
275 guests representing 104 educa- 
tional, communication media, agricul- 
tural, horticultural, industrial, and in- 
stitute student organizations. Special 
individual recognition was given to the 
institute students who had achieved 
outstanding success in various skills. 
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More than 100 exhibits were staffed 
by students and faculty members. 
While the program in its original form 
was for the purpose of exhibiting agri- 
cultural machinery for farmers, today 
it has expanded to contain exhibits 
concerned with many phases of indus- 
trial, rural, and suburban living. 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah, one 
of the state junior colleges, has pub- 
lished such a clear and concise state- 
ment of its aims and purposes that 
they are published herewith for the 
consideration of all junior colleges. It 
has been noted throughout the United 
States that the definite trend for the 
evaluation of an institution of learning 
begins with a statement of its philoso- 
phy and objectives. 

1. A wholesome philosophy of life. A 
college education should concern itself 
not with the intellect alone, but it should 


embrace the moral, spiritual, and reli- 
gious development. 


2. Active and enlightened citizenship. 
The graduates are expected to partici- 
pate in community, state, and national 
affairs as well as to understand other 
peoples and cultures of the world. 


3. Personal, physical, and mental 
health and a desire to cooperate actively 
in solving community health and welfare 
problems. 


4. The ability to communicate ideas 
effectively: the ability to read, to write, 
to speak, and to listen. 

5. A progressive desire for continuous 
learning. 

6. Methods of critical thinking for 
the solution of problems and for dis- 
crimination among values. 
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7. Desire for and the capacity for 
successful home and family living. 

8. Satisfactory emotional stability: 
the ability to adjust to change, to under- 
stand oneself, and to participate socially 
with others. 

9. Understanding of the common 


_ phenomena of his physical environment 


and an appreciation for the implications 
for human welfare of scientific discover- 
les. 

10. Understanding and enjoyment of 
literature, art, music, and other cultural 
activities, and the ability to participate 
in some form of expressive or creative 
activity. 

11. Basic arithmetical and mechani- 
cal skills necessary in everyday life. 

12. Choice of a suitable vocation and 
training leading toward an occupation 
which will yield an acceptable standard 
of living. 


* + 


Colorado Woman’s College. Dr. 
Val H. Wilson, president of Colorado 
Woman’s College in Denver, has an- 
nounced the formation of the Junior 
Board of Trustees of the college. It is 
believed that the creation of this group 
marks the first attempt at such a ven- 
ture. ‘In this move, the 39-year-old 
president, in his fourth year as head of 
Colorado Woman’s College, showed 
another example of his progressive 
leadership. The purposes of the Junior 
Board, according to Dr. Wilson, are 
three-fold: 

1. To secure young men under 40 
who have a sense of civic responsibility, 
to identify themselves with one of the 


major educational enterprises of the city 
(Denver, Colorado) ; 
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2. Toacquaint them thoroughly with 
the operation of the college so that they 
may prepare for membership on the 
Senior Board of Trustees of the college; 
and 


3. To have the Junior Board work on 
selected projects which will strengthen 
the college program. 


Individuals approached with the 
idea were immediately enthusiastic 
and quickly organized themselves into 
an effective group, headed by Robert 
S. McCollum, president of McCollum- 
Law Corp., and first president of the 
Junior Board of Trustees of Colorado 
Woman’s College. Working with Mc- 
Collum on the executive committee 
are Richard W. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent; Norman F. Patrick, secretary- 
treasurer; and all committee chairmen. 


Other members of the newly formed 
Board, as they have organized them- 
selves into committees, are: 


Constitution and By-Laws committee 
—E. J. Schaetzel, chairman; Pierre 
Chappell and John B. Tweedy; 

Finance committee—Harold Kountze, 
Jr., chairman; James R. Travis and 
John C. Watson; 


Buildings and Grounds committee— 
Jordan Gagnon, chairman; the Rev. 
John M. Akers and C. R. Steele; 

Membership committee—Richard H. 
Shay, chairman; Dr. John H. Amessee 


and Robert L. Howsam: 


Public Relations committee—Warner 
B. Rhoades, chairman; J. R. McCusker, 
Jr., and Robert F. Woods. 


* * * 


Continuing Education. The Adult 


Education Workshop at Michigan 
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State College, June 14—18, 1954, con- 
sidered outstanding questions defi- 
nitely related to the development and 
administration of adults continuing 
education. Because these questions are 
pertinent to the development of adult 
education in junior colleges, they are 
listed as follows: 


What are the purposes and goals of 
adult education? What are effective ap- 
proaches for involving people in plan- 
ning and evaluation? What should be 
the “curriculum” of adult education? 
What are the most effective ways of dis- 
covering and training leaders and teach- 
ers of adults? How can evaluation of 
goals, methods, approaches, and pro- 
grams be achieved? How can agency 
roles and program responsibilities in the 
community be clarified? How can effec- 
tive community machinery be devised to 
insure coordination? How can we select 
and use the most desirable techniques for 
adult learning? What are current trends 
in program management, staff, promo- 
tion, and finance? 


* * * 


The of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, of which the 


University 


Junior College of Connecticut is an in- 
tricate part, began this fall a complete- 
ly new type of science course, made 
possible by an anonymous grant of 
$2,500, Henry W. Littlefield, vice- 
president, announced. ‘The course, to 
be under the supervision of Harry L. 
Wechter, assistant professor of chem- 
istry, will deal basically with the philo- 
sophical point of view, inter-twining 
sciences with philosophy, yet without 
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emphasizing that branch of learning. 
It will develop a broad general con- 
cept of science rather than stressing 
any one particular area such as physics 
or chemistry. 

Primarily designed for nursing stu- 
dents, it will also be available to the 
other colleges of the university, and 
eventually it is planned to make it re- 
quired, rather than optional, for all 
students. Classes will be maintained at 
a controlled size, with a maximum of 
18 students in any one section. Three 
such sections are included in the exper- 
imental study this fall. 

The student’s work week will be di- 
vided into three periods, one devoted 
to lecture, a second to discussion, and 
a third to laboratory work. The labora- 
tory phase has been designed so that 
the students will spend a certain num- 
ber of weeks in the chemistry lab, then 
move to physics, and then to biology 
and so on. By the end of the semester, 
they will have had experience in each 
of the various science laboratories. This 
program is part of the university’s cur- 
riculum research now being carried on 
by the General Education Committee. 
Other fields under consideration are 
the social sciences and communica- 


tions. 


* * * 


Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl, is Carrying out a study of expe- 
riences and attitudes of the alumnae 
in connection with the college courses 
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of study on marriage and family life. 
In the fall of 1949, approximately 
20,000 questionnaires were mailed. 
This response showed, according to 
Dr. Henry A. Bowman, the interest 
that alumnae have in preparation for 
marriage and family life. Certain sum- 
mary indications so far are as follows: 


More than 9,500 contributed to the 
survey; more than three-fourths of them 
were under 40 years of age, though the 
total age range was 20-95 years. 


Three-fourths of those who responded 
had married, once only, and were living 
with their husbands. Nearly nine in ten 
of the 15 per cent reporting themselves 
unmarried were still in their twenties 
and thus of definitely marriageable age. 
Divorce, widowhood, and multiple mar- 
riage had been a factor in the lives of 
less than one-tenth of the thousands who 
reported; divorce, separation, annul- 
ment had figured in the lives of only five 
or six in each 100. In more than one- 
third of the marriages broken by divorce, 
the failure came in less than two years. 


About one in five of the marriages was 
preceded by more than a year of ac- 
quaintance. Six in each 10 of the married 
women married after a first and only 
engagement; more than one-third of 
these engagements were preceded by 
more than a year of acquaintance. 

Most of these women married men of 
no significant difference from them in 
age; not so many as one in 250 married 
men ten or more years older. Where 
there was a significant difference in age, 
one in each five involved reported that 
the difference had made definite contri- 
bution to the marriage. Only very oc- 
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casionally was there report of resultant 
problems. 

Fewer than seven in each 100 of the 
marriages reported involved a change in 
religion for one of the partners as a pre- 
condition for the marriage in question. 
Changes in religious orientation appear 
to be a good deal more common after 
marriage than before, having figured 
in nearly one-fourth of the cases re- 
ported. Among all the marriages, about 
one-fourth seem to have begun and con- 
tinued with a major or minor difference 
in religious affiliation. In about three- 
fourths of the marriages so complicated, 
the wives judged the difference to have 
had no effect. 

Nearly three-fourths of the reported 
marriages had produced children. Of 
those not included in this majority, it 
appears about one-third were cases of 
involuntary childlessness. 








Correction 


From Paul E. Guitteau, President 
of East Arizona Junior College in 
Thatcher, Arizona, comes the follow- 
ing note concerning the article by M. 
F. Griffith, “Recent Developments in 
State Legislation for Junior Colleges”, 
which appeared in the September 
Journal: 


The increase in appropriation 
for Arizona was from $75,000 to 
$100,000, an increase of 33 per 
cent, instead of from $30,000 to 
$100,000 as stated in the article 
on legislation. 


Dr. Guitteau helped to sponsor this 
legislation and also the legislation 
which was mentioned concerning self- 
liquidating dormitories. 
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ESTHER LLoyp-JONES AND Mar- 
GARET RuTH SMITH. Student Per- 
sonnel Work As Deeper Teaching. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. Pp. 361. 

Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching upon a first view may ap- 
pear to provide ammunition for Alfred 
Lynd in a new “Quackery in Educa- 
tion’ book, but no comment could be 
further from the truth. This book, ac- 
tually a series of well-edited and inte- 
grated contributions by many writers, 
strikes a note of completion in the field 
of guidance and student personnel 
work. The theory of student personnel 
work as a collection of services offered 
by specialists appears finally to be put 
to rest. 

The 


within student personnel work is seen 


“deeper teaching” concept 
to be a process of providing and utiliz- 
ing deeper and different learnings in 
non-classroom situations but remain- 
ing fundamentally an _ educational 
process. Student personnel and guid- 


ance workers can finally take their 






places in education as educators rather 
than as peripheral specialists. 

The theme of the book is a view of 
student personnel work as education. 
Virtually all aspects of guidance and 
personnel work are discussed from a 
‘generalist’ viewpoint. Workers in the 
field can expect to see their positions 
in a new frame of reference. The 
book provides a common ground for 
all guidance workers and _ regular 
teachers or professors. ‘Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and educators will all 
find the philosophy a welcome one 
which can provide for effective inte- 
gration and coordination of all educa- 
tional activities. 

The various chapters of the book 
form a well-balanced concept of stu- 
dent personnel work. ‘The book, which 
is not written for beginners, assumes a 
thorough knowledge of the field. 
Chapters on such areas as “Changing 
Concepts of Student Personnel Work” 
by Esther Lloyd-Jones; “Learning 
More About Purpose-Formation and 
Self-Control” by Anna L. Rose 
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Hawkes; and “Developing Spiritual 
Insights’ by Ordway Tead, add sig- 
nificantly new concepts to the basic 
philosophy of the book, while such 
chapters as “Legal Implications For 
Student Personnel Workers” by Thom- 
as Shewsbury, and “Utilizing Every 
Resource” by George McCabe place a 
new interpretation upon older prob- 
lems. 

Minor problems of rather constant 
referral to a particular program in one 
chapter and a “Time” weekly maga- 
zine style in another are of little conse- 
quence when the chapters are seen as 
a total effort. 

Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching has conflict “built in” even 
within its title. There is little question 
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that it should provoke discussion, re- 
flection, and perhaps sincere evalua- 
tion of philosophical and institutional 
concepts on the nature of student per- 
sonnel work. It is a book which no per- 
son in guidance or personnel work can 
ignore. The “generalist” position 
which is taken in direct contrast to the 
“specialist”? theme which has been so 


"prevalent previously may well be one 


of the last large efforts necessary 
against the cult of specialism, frag- 
mentation, and compartmentalization 
within the field of student personnel 
work. 


EDWARD C. GLANZ 
Boston University 
Junior College 











BurincTon, R. S. “Mathematics of 
Our Times,” Mathematics Teach- 
ers. Vol. XLVII. No. 5, pp. 295- 
298. 

Today we are living in a rapidly 
changing age where a strong mathe- 
matical background is a necessity for 
many people. In order to replenish 
and to provide for the present and the 
future demands of our civilization, we 
must make provisions for strengthen- 
ing and training many of our young- 
er generations in the mathematical 
sciences. 

The great significance of mathe- 
matics in the present education pro- 
gram may be forcibly brought to at- 
tention by merely examining some of 
the research, developmental, engineer- 
ing, and production steps involved in 
producing a new or improved engi- 
neering system. As a necessary, regular 
routine, tremendous uses are made of 
mathematical techniques in the major- 
ity of our great industries. To cite only 


MARVIN L. BAKER 
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a few: aircraft industry, communica- 
tions, electrical and electronic indus- 
tries, nucleonics, chemical industries, 
and many other diverse fields of busi- 
ness, production, development, and re- 
search. Of course, a complete list 
would be too long to be given here. 
While we are today witnessing great 
development of many kinds of com- 
puting machines, we must not forget 
that these machines will never be able 
to think for us. Therefore, we must 
train the youth of today to meet the 
problems they will face tomorrow. 

A typical mass education which has 
evolved over the last two or three gen- 
erations, has been developed for the 
good of the largest proportion of ‘Sstu- 
dents. In most cases, this education is 
not the best we could provide for stu- 
dents and in particular for those stu- 
dents with outstanding talents. ‘The 
emphasis has been on the average stu- 
dent at the expense of retarding the 
more able students. ‘Those with special 
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talents people 
should be given an opportunity to se- 


among our young 
cure an early education in order that 


they might serve their communitiés to 


the best of their potentialities. Such a 
program should be established in order 
that there might be faster and more 
complete progress of our students. Of 
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course, both high school and college 
would have to cooperate fully in set- 
ting up such a program, which is neces- 
sary for the well being of the individ- 
ual, regardless of his personal endow- 
ments, as well as for continued well 
being of the nation as a whole. 
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TODAY’S ISMS: Communism, Fascism, Socialism, Capitalism 
By WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, Princeton University 


Here is the first succinct treatment of the major political and economic ideologies prevalent 
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